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BRIGHTON CLIPS 


* 1970 in Brighton starts with a casualty: the 

Brighton Combination is no more. This is a loss, of course, 
not only for those who went to their late Night Film Shows, 
which was a comparatively minor aspect of the Combina- 
tion's excellent work in Brighton - a town by no means 
teeming with artistic ventures of comparable dedication 

and skill. 


* With the journalistic air saturated by retrospective and 
prospective speculations, let us hope that the renewed 
interest in the cinema, the signs of which one can detect 
here and there. will continue into the new decade. The fact 
that during the past two years more serious studies of 
film-directors have appeared in England than in the 
previous 10 years put together, augurs well for the future. 
and it seems to indicate that interest in cinematic auteurs 
is at last shared by a wider public. 


* But that does not mean alas, that in the battle over the 
American cinema, which a magazine like MOVIE fought 

in the early 60's - and which the BFR is hoping to continue 

( along with all the other front-lines to be defended) into 

the 70's - a decisive victory had been struck. This becomes 
pretty clear if one looks at the way the Brighton Film 
Theatre has let a few American films seep through into their 
programme: they pop up, as it were, out of the limbo of 
hearsay reputation (say, Ford's SHE WORE A YELLOW 
RIBBON) or lead-actor potential (to Warren Beatty we owe 
the screening of LILITH, to Brando ON THE WATERFRONT) 
not to mention the more straightforward speculation on 
general money - spinners: all those good people who must 
want to have another laugh at Sellers in DR. STRANGELOVE, 
or want to be overawed by Zinnemann'saward-winning A 
MAN FOR ALL SEASONS? 


To be fair , however, the programme for January and 
February is a marked improvement on the unprincipled and 
random selection of previous months, and while one can 
debate about the respective merits of a Noel Coward 
"Season" (with all the British tedium which that involves) , 
there are at least now seasons, i.e. two or more films 
by the same director, such as Losey, Fellini or Bunuel. 


* A new cinema is to open this month in Brighton: the 
VOGUE (formerly the ACE, along the Lewes Road), 
hitherto solely dedicated to the dubious pleasures of 
Bingo, is to have an ingeniously arranged cinema on its 
upper floor. From what we are told, it will be showing 
mainly first runs for a season, especially films "with an 
interest to students and young people in general". 

This sounds promising enough, and the fact that it is 
programmed by the Classic organisation, could well mean 
a steady supply of above-average films. Their opening 
feature is EASY RIDER. which we have already exten- 
sively reviewed (see BFR 13, 14). 


* There is also a new film magazine on the market, 

called FOCUS ON FILM (The Tantivy Press, 5/-) , edited 
by Allen Eyles. Its first issue is devoted mainly to 
American comedy. Basically, and quite intentionally, it is 
a collection of film-historical research of doubtless impecc- 
able quality, but doubtful interest (i.e. 20 pages on Edward 
Everett Horton, an actor of supporting roles in comedies 


of the 30's and 40's). The editorial complains about other 
magazines merely "dispensing opinion" and leaving the 
"facts" in generally bad shape. What critical text there is 
in FOCUS does indeed not rise above the level of "opinion" 
and of a pretty irrelevant sort at that. Although the various 
filmographies are useful for the obligatory fitm-historian, 
student, etc. etc. - on the whole one gets the impression of 
reading a fan-mag lovingly put together in the dusty halls of 
archives, catalogues, bibliographies and stills collections. 


* Looking at the Film Diary, January promises to be a 
good month. Apart from films by Walsh, Preminger, 
Corman, Eisenstein, Tati, Bergmian(2), Bunuel(2), Polanski 
(2), there is almost a comprehensive survey of the post- 
neorealist Italian cinema - Antonioni's excellent LE AMICHE, 
Rossellini, De Seta, two films by Visconti, and one by 
Pasolini. The Italian cinema is perhaps one of the most 
important, specifically "national" cinemas, with a good deal 
more coherence than France and many more directors of 
stature than either Britain or the other European countries. 
So it should be worth the effort to trying to see as many of 
these films as possible. 
* A word about our current issue, devoted to Sam Fuller. 
Some time in November we were told that the Brighton Film 
Theatre are planning to show a number of Fuller films, in 
January, onthe assumption that, after the successful 
retrospectives of Fuller's work at the Edinburgh Festival 
and later, at the NFT in London, these films would be of 
interest to the Sussex student population. We then decided 
that this seemed an excellent opportunity to work hand in 
hand with the Brighton Film Theatre, and started to 
prepare a January number that would provide some sort of 
introduction to Fuller, and also five reviews of the films 
shown. To our great dismay and disappointment, we 
discovered that it had been the lunatic policy of the BFT to 
put these films on exactly on the three week-ends over 
Christmas, when virtually nine-tenths of the students were 
away on holiday. Predictably, therefore, attendance 
figures were low - and no doubt this will be used as a 
stick to beat all those who are asking for films by out- 
standing American directors, or for a planned and 
discriminating policy in general. 


Nevertheless, we hope that readers will find the 
articles and reviews a stimulus,.to watch out for Fuller's 
films (should there be some more on TV for example) , 
even if they have not been able to see all the films mentioned 
and discussed in our present issue. 
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TIMES GIVEN ARE OF LAST COMPLETE PERFORMANCE, 


ABC (BRIGHTON) 27010 ABC 


Sun. Jan. 4th. 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA (GB 60) 2.R = 


C.Reed 
* LORD JIM (USA ’64) 
R.Brooks 


THE GRACE MOORE STORY (USA $3) 


G. Douglas 
HELLFIGHTERS (USA "68) 
A.V.Mclagen 


Mon. Jan 5th. 

OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
» LORD JIM 

HELLFIGHTERS 


Tues. Jan. 6th. 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
’ LORD JUM 


Weds. Jan. 7th. 
SHENANDOAH (USA ’65) 
A.V. Mclagen 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
*- LORD JIM 


Thurs. Jan. 8th. 
* TOPAZ (USA 769) 
A. Hitchcock 
* BRIEF ENCOUNTER (GB 45) 
D, Lean 
* LORD JIM 
SHENANDOAH 


Frid. Jan. 9th. 
BANDITI A ORGOSOLO (Italy “61) 
V.De Seta 
% TOPAZ : 
* BRIEF ENCOUNTER 
* LORD JIM 


Sat. Jan. 10th. 
%* GHDIPUS REX (Italy ’68) 
P, Pasolini 
* TOPAZ 
*® BRIEF ENCOUNTER 
% LORD JIM 
SHENANDOAH 


Sun. Jan. llth. 
* = JUDEX (France ‘16-/18) 
L.Feuillade 


* OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS (Italy ’65) 


L.Visconti 
* TOPAZ 


(HOVE) 733985 ACADEMY 
COMBINATION 25496 CONTINENTALE 681348 DUKE OF 
REGENT 25721 NEW SUSSEX FILM GROUP (11 Old London R 


BrPe Ts 
Continentale 
BBC 1 


Duke of Yorks 


BLE. 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 


BET. 
Continentale 


Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T, 
Continentale 


ABC Hove 
BET. 


Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 


BBC 2 
ABC Hove 


B.F.T,. 
Continentale 


BFT 1llpm. 
ABC Hove 
Bane 


Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T. 2.30pm 
Continentale 


ABC Hove 


YORK: 


PROGRAMME DETAILS ARE LIABLE TO CHANGE, 


28595 ASTORIA 683385 B.F,T, 29563 CLASSIC 
S 62503 EMBASSY 735124 ODEON 


d.) 552306 vosuE 53214 


x 
* 


Mon. Jan. 12th. 
TOPAZ 
OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 


‘s OEDIPUS REX 


*k 


3k 
* 
2K 


XK 


* 


> 


H * 


** 


Tues. Jan. 13th. 
REPULSION (GB ’65) 

R. Polanski 
TOPAZ 
OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
OEDIPUS REX 


Weds. Jan. 14th. ; 

HOUR OF THE WOLF (Sweden 67) 
I. Bergman 

TOPAZ 


© OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 


OEDIPUS REX 


Thurs. Jan. 15th. 
THE MAN FROM LARAMIE (USA ’55) 
A. Mann 
EASY RIDER (USA ’68) 
J. Hopper 
OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
OEDIPUS REX 


Frid. Jan. 16th. 

UNE STORIA MILANESE (Italy ’62) 
E.Visconti 

ISLAND OF TERROR (GB '66) 
T. Fisher 

EASY RIDER 

OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 

OEDIPUS REX 


Sat. Jan. 17th. 

PLAYTIME (France '64-/67) 
J.Tati 

HEARTS OF THE WORLD (USA /18) 
D.W.Griffith 

EASY RIDER 

OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 

OEDIPUS REX 


Sun. Jan. 18th. 

ROSEMARY’S BABY (USA ’69) 
R.Polanski 

MISSJULIE (Sweden ’51) 
A. Sjoberg 

WHAT’S NEW PUSSYCAT? (GB 765) 
C. Donner 

THE KNACK (GB ’64) 
R.Lester 

IF (GB 69) 
L. Anderson 


a 


(CURZON) 29414 


(BRIGHTON) 26696 


ABC Hove 
Continentale 
Berar 


Coll. Ed. 


ABC Hove 
Continentale 
BoF.T. 


Suss. Film 
Society 

ABC Hove 
Continentale 
Ber, D. 


Suss. Film 
Society 
Vogue 


Continentale 
By Fats ; 


BBC 2 
Classic llpm. 
Vogue 


Continentale 
Birra. 


BFT llpm 


New Sussex 
Film Group 
Vogue 
Continentale 
BFL. 


Classic 
BPD 
Orion, Burgess 


Hill 


“ “ 


Continentale 


> 


Mon. Jan. 19th. 
ROSEMARY’S BABY 
PLAYTIME 

IF 


Tues. Jan. 20th. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY (Sweden ’61) 


I.Bergman 
ROSEMARY ’S BABY 
PLAYTIME 
IF 


Weds. Jan. 21st. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE PART I (USSR ’45) 


S. Eisenstein 


WOMAN OF THE DUNES (Japan ’63) 


H.Teshigahara 
BARBARELLA (France ’68) 
R.Vadim 
ROSEMARY’S BABY 
PLAYTIME 
IF 


Thurs. Jan. 22nd. 
CUL DE SAC (GB ’66) 
R.Polanski 
REPULSION (GB ’65) 
R, Polanski 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD (USA ’58) 


R.Walsh 
ROSEMARY’S BABY 
PLAYTIME 
BARBARELLA 


Frid. Jan. 23rd. 


THE MAN WITH THE X-RAY EYES (USA’63) 


R.Corman 
LE AMICHE (Italy ’55) 
M. Antonioni 
ROSEMARY’S BABY 
PLAYTIME 
CUL DE SAC 
REPULSION 


Sat. Jan. 24th. 

DON’T LOOK BACK (USA 67) 
D.A.Pennebaker 

ROSEMARY’S BABY 

PLAYTIME 

CUL DE SAC 

REPULSION 

BARBARELLA 


Sun. Jan. 25th. 

LE DEPART (Belgium ’67) 
J.Skolimowski 

HAMLET (GB ’48) 
L.Olivier 


Mon. Jan. 26th. 
DON’T LOOK BACK 
LE DEPART 


Tues. Jan. 27th. 


- THE SILENCE (Sweden ’63) 


I, Bergman 
DON’T LOOK BACK 
LE DEPART 


Classic 
Bak. ls 
Continentale 


Coll. Ed. 


Classic 
B.F.T. 
Continentale 


Sussex Film 
Society 
Classic 
late-night 
Duke of Yorks 


Classic 
BF Li 
Continentale 


Continentale 
Continentale 


Suss. Film 
Soc. 

Classic 
Batol 

Duke of Yorks 


Classic 
late-night 
BBC 2 


Classic 
BPEL. 
Continentale 
Continentale 


Buk SDs) liom. 


Classic 

Bit. Le 
Continentale 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 


Continentale 


Berl. 


BOFet.. 
Continentale 


College of 
Eduction 
Babel. 
Continentale 


Weds. Jan. Z8th. 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE PART II (USSR ’46) Suss. Film 


S. Eisenstein Soc 
; THE LEOPARD (Italy ’62) Classic 

L.Visconti late-night 

DON’T LOOK BACK Balalh 

LE DEPART Continentale 

Bhurs. Jan. 29th. 

BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING (USA ’68) Suss. Film 
O.Preminger Soca. 

DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID (France 763) Embassy 
L. Bunue® 

HENRY V (GB ’45) .Elassic 
L.Olivier 

DON’T LOOK BACK Bora. 

LE DEPART Continentale 


Frid. Jan. 30th. 


VIVA L7ITALIA (Italy ’60) BBC 2 
R.Rosselini 
COOL HAND LUKE (USA ’68) Classic 
Stuart Rosemberg 
DIFRY OF A CHAMBERMAID Embassy 
DON’T LOOK BACK BiB. 


LE DEPART Continentale 


VIRIDIANA (Svain “61) E.F.T. llom. 
L, Bunuel 

DIARY OF A CEAMBI-EMACD Embassy 

DON’T LOOK BACK Beal. 

LE DEDART Continentale 


Gardner Centre 
for the Arts 


University of Sussex 
Falmer | Brighton | Sussex 
Telephone | Brighton 66755 


Theatre 


Fenella Fielding, Patrick Wymark and 
Denis Quilley in Ibsen's "A Doll's House" 
translated by Michael Meyer. Designed by 
Sean Kenny. Directed by Peter Coe. 


January 28 - February 7 nightly at 7.30 pm 
Sats. 3 & & pm. Pre-Press Performances 
January 23, 24 % 27 at 7.30 pm. 


Concerts 


Camerata String Orchestra director Maurice 
Clare. Works by Theodarakis, C.P.E. Back. 
January 26 & pm Gardner Centre. 


Exhibitions 


Past Artists in Residence 1965-69 


Paintings & Graphics by artists who have 
worked at the Centre. 


January 17 to February 5 Centre Gallery 


“Artists and their Work" an exhibition of 
photographs by J.S. Lewinski. 


January 17 to February 5 JCR Falmer House. 
Tickets 


5/- (Students & Pensioners) 7/6 15/- 
available from Box Office, Gardner Centre 
for the Arts, Falmer, Brighton Tel.0273- 
685861, K.J. Bredon's Bookshop, 10 East 


Street, Brighton and BBC Radio Brighton 
Reception. 


PREVIEWS 


“ ERTER .ENGOURTER (G.B.745) 
D. Lean. 
Perhaps the most often revived 
British film of the forties, BRIEF 
ENCOUNTER tells the story of the 
“Brief Encounter” between two ord- 
inary people, their falling in love 
and parting. This film igs the 
apotheosis of the “stiff upper Lip” 
British war movie of the early 
forties withja completely rigid 
middle class morality, all emotions 
underplayed and the acting stemming 
from the British theatrical tradition 
of the thirties rather than from the 
cinema. It is easy to write off 
BRIEF ENCOUNTER as an exercise in the 
application of out-of-date bourgeois 
morality but for anyone interested 
in cinema in Britain it Provides a 
classic case of the Power and ster— 
ility of the mainline of British 
moviemaking through to the sixties, 


B.F.T. Jan 8th. G.J. 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD (U.S.A. *18) 
ne Boge eget 


D.W. Griffith, more than any other 
director deserves the title of 
inventor of the moving film, 
he arrived on the scene, there was 
only a primitive conception of what 
a film was. Most film makers were 
quite content to set up their cameras 
and record what went on in front of 
the lens in scenes whose length was 
governed only by the amount of film. 
in the camera Magazine. Griffith 
invented the art of editing. He 
was the first to use in @ consistent 
Manner the close up and the long 
shot. Between 1907 and 1914 he made 
dozens of short films learning and 
refining his technique, to launch 
himself on his first big films and « 
the first big film seen by the 
U.S.A. — BIRTH OF A NATION, 


Before 


Griffith’s technical genius was 
accompanied by equally massive faults 
Sickly sentimentality and barely 

"é disguised racialism combined with 
an inability to take up innovations 
made by other film makers made 
inevitable his eclipse in the early 
twenties, 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD was made dirs- 
ectly after the Period of Griffith’s 
greatest success with BIRTH OF A 
NATION and INTOLERANCE stunning 
moviegoers all over the U.S.A. 
Starring Lilian Gish, the star made 
by Griffith it tells a sentimental 
story of the First World War. A 
must for silent movie addicts. 


New Sussex Film Group 
Sat. 17th. 


G.J. 


’ in alm and achievement. 


than fallow. 


HAMLET (G.B. ’48) L. Olivier 
HENRY V.(G.B. ’45) L. Olivier 


Olivier’s earliest attempts 
at the recreation of Shakespeare, 
these two films are very different 
HENRY V , 
Made just at the end of World War 
Two is a more or less straight 
pean to the arts of war and British 
Arms. At the same time it makes a 
great attempt to do something with 
the medium, using very fine battle 
scenes and relatively adventurous 
technique. HAMLET on the other 
hand is much=mone a photographed 
Play and a homage to Olivier’s 
perfcrmance. It compares badly with 
the Russian version shown in... i548 
Britain a few years ago. 


‘Hamlet: B.F.T. Jan 25th. 
Henry V: Classic Jan 29th. 


S.J. 


LORD JIM (USA:"64) Richard Brooks; 
Peter O’Toole, 


"Richard Brooks is attracted to 
violent subjects, but his direction 
lacks the force to express them, 

His punches are seen but not felt, 

and his films consequently lack any 
lasting impact. Brooks’ sub-Proustian 
visualization in SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH 
-nd his facile Freudianizing for 

IN COLD BLOOD are Particularly damning 
Proofs of an imagination More shallow 
There has to be something 
wrong with an artist who searches for 
the kind of material he knows he will 


shamefully compromise....The conception 


is provocative, but the execution is 
excessively rhetorical. Ag one of the 
breed of writer-directors, Brooks has 
the bad habit of saying what he means 
.without showing wht he feels.” Thus 
arch-priest Andrew Surrls in one of 


hie sweepingly Provocutive generulisat— 


ions, about a director whose work is 
uneven, but by no means as flawed as 
Sarris makes it appear. However, it 
is generally agreed that LORD JIM 
belongs to his less successful lit- 
erary adaptations. 


Continental 4th Jan. T.E. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY /THE SILENCE 
(Sweden ’62/764) 1. Bergman. 


What made Bergman’s ’trilogy’ to 
which theseatwo films belong, so 
objectionable at the time they first 
came out was the label ’religious’. 
But today, and after much better work 
from Bergman, one is struck mote 


- forcibly by the excessively literary 


approach to the medium. While it is 
generally: true that absurdity is 
never far beneath the surface in 
Bergman, certain scenes in THROUGH 


5 S 


A GLASS DARKLY (the spider episode) 

and TH SILENCE (the dwarfs) rise to 
unparallelled heights of contrived 
hysteria. The curious mixture of 

blunt sincerity and Pretentiousness 

so often found in his pre-Persona 

work comes out rather will in the 
following extract from an article he 
wrote in 1956: “I am sometimes asked 
what I’m looking for in my films, what 
is my goal. The question is difficult 
and dangerous, and I usually reply 

with a lie or an evasion: I am trying 
to say the truth about the human cond- 
ition the truth as I see it. This res- 
ponse satisfies them, and I often ask 
myself why nobody notices my bluff, 
because the real response should be I 
feel an irrepressible need to express 
in film that which, completely subjectively 
is part of my consciousness. In this case 
I have, therefore, no other goal but 
tiyself, my daily bread, the amusement 
and respect of the public, a sort of 
truth that I find to be right at that 
particular moment....An activity of no 
Great significance.” TE 


Coll Ed 20thJan. 


Thréugh a Glass Darkly. 


The Silence %  Moto7th ow 
BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING (6.B. 65) 
O. Preminger. 


When BUNNY LAKE first appeared in 
the cinemas it received little or 

no serious critical attention. 

Reviewers saw it as no mote than 1. 

an ‘unpretentious suspense ‘quickie’ 
Because of a cameo part played by 

Noel Coward, the film has been re- 

vived at the N.F.T. and Bee eo Et 

will be shown again at the Sussex 
University Film Soc. — and for those 

who have so far missed it, tnis is 

the opportunity to convince themselves 
that BUNNY LAKE is one of the best 

films Preminger has made in recent years, 
with a tightly-constructed, flawless 
narzative on which the mise-en-scene 
superimposes a typically Premingerian 
discourse about the conditions of truth 

in a world of passions and partis pris. 

As with Laura, recently revived on T.V. 
the subject is a ‘missing person’, lead~ 
ing to thekexamination of those around 
especially of the central character, played 
by Carol Lynley, who is desperately trying 
to prove the identity of her child, to dis- 
cover that first she has to find her own 
Personal identity. 


Sussex Film Soc. Jan 29th. T.E. 


OEDIPUS REX (Italy 67) PIER PAOLO 
ar ss 2 PASOLINI. 
Pasolini’s by now famous reworking 
of the Sophocles tragedy, furnishing 
it with a Prelogue and epilogue which, 


in the director’s own works, is 
intended to transform the actual 
drama into a kind of dream, thus 
emphasising the mythical nature of 
the action, its primal psychological 
implications for the contemporary 
individual, as well as its function 
as the dramatisation of collective 
problems. Apparently, the prologue 
is also a metaphoric autobiography 
of Pasolini himself. The locations 
in Marocco and the exquisite choice 
in décor and costume emphasize the 
ritualistic aspect, though it is 
precisely this stylisation that. 
perhaps works against the film ever 
establishing that intended dream— 
like atmosphere. Hence, the indi- 
vidualising/contemporary links and 
allusions seem forced, and the film 
tends to fall into heterogeneous 
and irreconcilable parts. 


B.7.T. Jan 10th,12th,-17th.  T.E. 


VIVA L’ITALIA! (Italy’61) Roberto 
Rossellini 


It seems a pity that a disector 
as important as Rossellini should - 
in the current season of Italian 
films on BBC2 - be represented by 
what must surely remain one of his 
minor films. As with Visconti’s 
LEOPARD , made three years later, 
VIVA L‘ITALIA! is a re-assessment of 
post-war contemporary Italy through 
the historical prism of the Risorgi- 
mento and the struggle for Italian 
unity. But for Rossellini the events 
are above all the triumph of a simple 
faith in the people, embodied in 
Garibaldi, over scheming bourgeoisie 
and political pomposity (cf. the 
almost sinister role that Cavour plays} 
The film concentrated rather too 
exclusively on the figure of Garibaldi 
~ recreated and reincarnated with 
loving care for detail and gestural 
nuance. On the whole, however, the 
action remains curiously ‘external’ 
and the dramatic conflicts, such as 
they appear, are treated ina surpris- 
ingly simplistic perspective. What the 
film could have risen to is abundantly 


conditions. But Walsh here demy sti- 
fies his own heroic ethic by placing 
it in a context where it appears as 
senseless, inhuman, sadistic and cri- 
minal. The contrast between the 
demented energy of Croft’s evil 
determination and Hearn’s sober human- 
itarian, yet constantly blundering 
rationalism becomes the more accent- 
uated, as the mise-en-scene seems 
progressively tempted to abandon 
control and be drawn into the delir- 
ious sweep of Croft’s drive to scale 
Mount Anaka. The death of Croft (who 
survives in the nove} corresponds to 
the altered conception of who is the 
hero, and dramatically underlines the 
sense in which Walsh denounces the 
logic-of destruction operating within 
and without ’men in war’ (we never 
know whether Croft is killed by the 
enemy or by one of his own men) - 

but Walsh is also bidding farewell to 
his own conception of heroic individ- 
ualism. 


Sussex Film Soc. Jan 22nd T.E. 


THE MAN FROM LARAMIE (USA’55) 
Anthony Mann; James Stewart. 


As Jim Kitses has rightly pointed 
out, Mann in his Westerns responds 
to the archetypal patterns in the genre 
and not so much to the place of the 
West in American history. In THE 
MAN FROM LARAMIE , the revenge theme 
so central to most of Mann’s Westerns, 
appears in its purest form. Yet at 
the same time, tje film is “a loose 
reworking of Oedipus Rex within the 
genre. The structure of the film 
places the roots of evil many years 
back, in Waggoman’s passing over the 
woman he loved. This unnatural act 
had resulted in his one son, Dave, 
taking on not only his father’s 
tragic flaw..of ambition but a feminine 
weakness as well. The evil spreads, 
the ambitious Vic repeating his steo- 
father’s pattern in his relationship 
with Barbara. The fateful figure of 
the Stewart character, reminding the 
old man of the furies that torture 
his nights, enters the scene to 


clear from the moving and beautiful scenetrigger the drama that must be played 


of the crossing of the straights and 
the landing in Palermo at nightfall, 


of the.Giovania Ralli character. It is 


out. Inevitably the only beloved son 


cul-dies, the body brought home at dusk, 
minating with the tragic and futile death 


the whole universe mourning with the 
king for his heir” (Horizons West v.62) 


the only wholly ‘invented’ episode of the 


film, and the more convincing and true 
for that. 


BBC2 Jan 30th. TEs 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD (USA‘’58) 
R. Walsh; A. Ray. 


Walsh completely reworked the 
Mailer novel and made the subject 
unmistakeably his own. Neither 
General Cummings nor Hearn are at 
the centre, but Sergeant Croft, 
admirably played by Aldo Ray. We 
have the typical Walsh adventure 
hero, a ruthless visionary becoming 
ever stronger with the force of 
adverse circumstances and degrading 


Sussex Film Soc. Jan 15th. T.E. 


THE LEOPARD/OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
(Italy ’63/’65) L. Visconti 


The fact that two important films 
of one director are being shown within 
the same month is a good opportunity 
to reassess Visconti’s difficult 
though interesting works. Since 
the days of neo-realism, a label which 
fitted none of the really great - 
directors involved, Visconti’s films 
have been rather neglected, though 
his personality is much more clearly 
in evidence in the later ones than in 
say LA TERRA TREMA. Visconti’ has neve 
denied in his style the fact that he 
comes from the theatre and opera. 


aes 


“the soil. 


THE LEOPARD, after the novel by 
Lamvedusa, is the story of a Sicil- 
ian orince, at the time of the 
Risorgimento. The decline of his 
aristocratic house and family becomed 
in Visconti’s film an elegiac-epic 
poem about death and destruction - 

of the feudal community and the myth- 
ical harmony between lord, peasant and 
At the same time, it is the 
death of a certain humanism - that of 
the universal man of the pre-bourgeois 
era. The unification of Italy is made 
against the interests of both aristoc- 
rats and the peasants. 


What there is of a Marxist ( or rather 
Gramscian) class analysis in The Leovard | 
is, in Of A Thousand Delights replaced 
by Freud, and the historical dimension 
shrinks to an often over-heated claus- 
trophobic catastrophic vision of modern 
Italy, torn between a self-indulgent 
existence in an aristocratic past, a 
compromised bourgeois present and a de- 
personalised, totally a-historical future. 
The vlot revolves around the death of 
the 'Father’, and the characters, in 
their relation to each other, have a 
high charge of symbolic significance. 
Sandra - the image and vitality of an 
ideal Italy, confronted with the inces- 
tuous love of her brother, her bourgeois 
step-father with his fascist past, and 
her American husband, complete a socio- 
historical tableau, fraught with Oedival 
and Hamletian situations. 


Visconti’s films are difficult. and 
can easily be misunderstood as mere 
overatic grand-guignole. However, both 
THE LEOPARD and OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
are very intelligent films, if one makes 
the initial effort of seeing them in 
their own terms. OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
incidentally, conteins in my opinion the | 

only intellligent use ever made of the 
zoom. 


Es 
The Leonard. Continentale 
Of A Thousand Delights. Continentale 
Jan. llith’= 17th Jan: 


WOMAN OF THE DUNES (Japan 63) 
H. Teshigahara. 


Aoart from the films of Kurosawa 

Ichikawa the Jananese cinema is still 
a closed book to British audiences 
Even such universally acknowledged 
giants as Ozu and Mitzoguchi are only 

_ represented by a few, often horribly 
mutilated films. The reviewer of 
Jananese films is usually forced to 
fall back on standbys like “evocative”, 
"Ghostlike”, “eery” etc. One has no 
real terms of reference. WOMAN OF THE 
DUNES is anparently about a Tevidopterist 
who stumbles on an isolated peasant 
community living in the sand dunes. He 
is imnorisoned with a woman whose only 
duty is to shovel sand all day. He 
becomes involved in the life and with 
the woman until when offered a chance 
to escape, he stays. Attack on society? 
Internal dialogue on the imprisonment of 
a personality? Anyway a film to be seen. 


Classic Jan 2lst (1l.v-m.) 
r 


G.J. 


TOPAZ (USA ’69) A. Hitchcock. 


Hitchcock’s latest film, TOPAZ 
deals as did TORN CURTAIN with 
spying and intrigue. In this case 
Cuba is featured rather than East 
Germany. Like Hitchcock’s last 
few films, this one received a very 
tepid welcome from the various 
critics. The Films and Filming 
reviewer - obviously with vague 
Memories of Wood’s “Hitchcock’s 
Films” (See B.F.R. No. 15) - 
Failed to find any sign of a 
redemption theme. 


As Andre Bazin once pointed out 
in “Cahiers du Ginema”. it is often 
the later films of a great director 
which impose the greatest strain on 
the “nolitique des auteurs”. Do 
Hitchcock’s latest films mark a 
decline in a great director as 
some would hold that RED LINE 7.000 
marks a falling off in Hawks? 

Or do they just show that the Master 
has transcended his disciples? 


A.B.C. Hove Jan. 12th-19th. G.J. 


REPULSION (GB ’65) R.Polanski; 
C. Deneuve. 


Taking as his subject the 
gradual regression of a psychoe 
tic girl, Polanski~ explores tne 
meaning of sanity in thé “exter-. 
nal wor.d. Catherine Denerre 
plays the young girl, Carol, in 
her “underplayed” style. Polan- 
ski involves his audience in 
her highly sensitive world by 
his subjective camerawork, To 
her, to us, the Chintzy appart-— 
ment becomes oppressive, even 
decaying; excursions outside 
reveal an ugly, insensitive 
world of pneumatic @rills, bus- 
kers, middle-aged seeking beauty, 
and, worst of all, randy, groping 
men. Polanski draws his audience 
into Carol’s mind and leads them 
(empathetically, rather than 
revelatorily as Hitchcock might 
have done) to the sad end. Only 
in the last shot is the viewer 
relieved as a long slow travel 
round the room finally rests, by 
way of explanation, on the family 
snapshot, moving in to the sad, 
withdrawn little girl, staring at 
her father. 


Coll. Ed. Jan 13th 
+ Continentale Jan 22-29 Pals 


THE MAN WITH THE X-RAY EYES (US 763) 
R. Corman 


Those who have seen The Trip, and 
other recent films will recognise 
this as the antecedent of psyched— 
elic and drug films. But because, 
then, the subject was not sensation— 
alised, Corman’s treatment is deeper 
and less self-conscious. Ray Milland 
plays the scientist who takes a 
drug he has made and whose vision 


is thereby extended. Concurrent 
with the expansion of his visual 
universe, the grants for his 
research are drying up. But just 
when he runs out of supplies 

the effects turn out to be irrev- 
ersible. Milland’s perception - 
in all ways - grows and Corman 
conveys this by use of music and 
glowing, merging, colour. Corman’s 
hero, emphatically denied any 
personal or religious redemption, 
is exposed to total perception; 
his mind is flooded and, unable to 
comprehend the illimitable, it 
collapses. 


Classic Late-night Jan. 23 Pais 


4 
| RATINGS 


i LA SFIDA 
FORTY GUNS 
UNDERWORLD USA 

| CRIMSON KIMONO 

| SERGEANT RUTLEDGE 
RUN OF THE ARROW 
ERIEF ENCOUNTER 
HAMLET 
HENRY V 
WOMAN OF THE DUNES 
THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
THE SILENCE — 
BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING 
OEDIPUS REX 
VIVA L/ ITALIA 
THE MAN FROM LARAMIE 
THE NAKED AND THE DEAD 
THE LEOPARD 
THE MAN WITH THE X-RAY EYES 
OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
REPULSION 


—7—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_____ 


excellent 
very good 
good 
interesting 


uninteresting/bad. 


JUDEX (France /16~'18)Feuillade 


An original silent suspenseful 
melodrama (in $-hour.apisodes), 
whose influence is still seen and 
has been the subject ef at least 
one remake. 


Brighton Film Theatre Jan llth. 
2.30 - 9.30pm (intervals) Pid 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED & REVIEWED 
—— REV EWED 
HOUR OF THE WOLF PII3, RII4,II5. 


MISS JULIE P II5 
ROSEMARY’S BABY R II4 
IE P IT4, RIIS 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE P II7 
CUL DE SAC P IT4 
LE DEPART P Ii 
DON’T LOOK BACK P II7 
VIRIDIANA R II3 
THE KNACK P II 
BARBARELLA R Il 
EASY RIDER R 18,14 
HELLFIGHTERS R Il@ 
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REVIEWS. 


fuller’s films 


Fuller Criticism JOURNALISM: This in fact is not so much a 
Extensive Fuller criticism began in England with thematic concern as Fuller's 
Peter Wollen's 'Notes towards a structural analysis of the central iconographical reference 
films of Samuel Fuller'. @) tn this piece Wollen wrote point. PARK ROW might well be 
'a full scale essay could be written if there was even a called 'HOW THE PRESS WAS 
Fuller retrospective’. (2) Lo and behold one occurred (two WwoNn'. 
in fact) and excluding Wollen's essay, we now have three 
essays, a book of essays on the individual films and two Style and Ideology 
books promised for publication later this year. Such then are Fuller's themes and concerns as they 
have been developed so far. Only two other questions have 
The sad thing is that so far we have not advanced been touched on: style and ideology. But again with the 
much on Wollen's schematic outline. The diagrams have exception of a few scattered references we have gone no 
been fleshed out and the individual films discussed, but further than Wollen's description of Fuller's style as 'Kino- 
little else has been done. The section-headings of fist' or his statements concerning Fuller's commitment above 
Kingsley Canham's essay in Film give as good an indication all to America whatever this may entail. Indeed it is out of 
as any in the direction criticism of Fuller has gone: they the depth of Fuller's concern for America that the caricature 
are, 'Thematic Aspects', 'The Role of the Fullerian Heroine’, of him as a fascist emerges. This objection in itself is not 
'The Heroes that are without despair to get in', 'Violence - important but it has had the effect of pre-empting the ground 
Real or Imaginary?', 'A figure of controversy' and 'What from beneath the feet of Fuller's defenders; they are asked 
Price Subtlety?'. Colin McArthur's article is more precise - _ first to answer the charge of Fascism, and thus locate discus- 
it actually outlines the thematic continuity McArthur finds sion of Fuller in terms of 'themes' and 'taste'. An example 
in Fuller for example - but essentially its intent is the same: of this is the pose of the uneasy liberal that Kingsley Canham 


to explicate Fuller's thematic concerns. forces himself into in his discussion of Fuller and Violence. 


First he claims that 'Fuller's reputation for extreme violence 


Fuller's Concerns can be repudiated by a careful study of his work' (4), and then 
They are: (1) WAR (2) RACE (8) AMERICA that a sense of violence is created 'by his masterly composi- 
(4) THE DOUBLE AGENT (5) JOURNALISM tions and contrast of images'®), in short Violence is both 
there and not there. 
WAR: All conflicts in Fuller are reduced, 
if only by metaphor, to a state of Thus far then we have what seems to be an adequate 
war; thus for example the conflict description of the content of Fuller's films and the ends to 
in UNDERWORLD U.S.A. is des- which it is put, while at the same time the stumbling blocks 
eribed by the leaders of both sides of Fuller's ideology and style have been largely passed by. 
(one being the Federal authorities, 
the other the Syndicate in charge of Just as Hawks and Hitchcock were the testing grounds 
organized crime in America] as of the auteur theory, Fuller, in England, is in the position to 
being a war. be the test case of what might be labelled the refined auteur 
theory. To put it very bluntly, in England, where auteur 
RACE: Racial Identity is at the centre of analysis has largely meant thematic explication of a director's 
CRIMSON KIMONO and HOUSE OF body of work, general surveys, which differ only very 
BAMBOO; it appears in varying slightly, have been made of Fuller and then the results have 
degrees of importance in RUN OF been located in a study of an individual film with the startling 
THE ARROW, THE STEEL HELMET, discovery added that the particular film under discussion is 
HELL AND HIGH WATER, SHOCK undoubtedly a Fuller film. 
CORRIDOR and CHINA GATE, 
FORTY GUNS and BARON OF Hopefully, a study of Fuller in terms of style would 
ARIZONA. Its non-examined result both in a grading of Fuller's films (which in itself 
presence in the last two films is an would be something) and more importantly in the creation of 
indication of the consistency of tentative criteria (though not as value based as 'taste') on 
Fuller's concerns. which readings of films could be based. Hopefully. 
AMERICA: This is often connected with race: P.H. 
ef. the hero of CRIMSON KIMONO, NOTES 
'What am I- American, Japanese, (1) Cinema No 1, pp 26-29 (2) ibid, p 26 
Japanese-American, Nisei?'. An (3) 'The World of Samuel Fuller' by Kingsley Canham, 
indication of the kind of association ‘Film No 55, pp 4-10 
made of 'Fuller' and 'America' can ‘Samuel Fuller's Action Films' by Kingsley Canham, 
be seen in the often made comparison SCREEN Vol 10 No 6, pp 80-92 
of Fuller and Moiler. "Samuel Fuller's Gangster Films' by Colin McArthur, 
; SCREEN Vol 10 No 6, pp 93-101 
THE DOUBLE AGENT: The Fuller hero par excellence. Samuel Fuller ed D. Will and P. Wollen (Scottish Inter- 
Tolly Devlin in UNDERWORLD national Review Edinburgh 1969) : 
U.S.A. is a good example of this. The BFR played an early part in the excavation of Fuller 
Abo, the Robert Stack character in with a preview of Steel Helmet in Vol 2 No 1 and a review 
HOUSE OF BAMBOO, and - less in Vol 2 No 2, 
explicitly - Jean Peters' role in (4) SCREEN Vol 10 No 6, p 90 
PICKUP ON SOUTH STREET. (5) ibid, p 90 (6) Film No 55, p 10 


underworld u.s.a. 


USA 60 Samuel Fuller 


Cliff Robertson, Dolores Dorn, Beatrice Kay 


"Here's what I'll do. The story of a guy who wants to 
avenge his father and I'll include something about contemporary 
crime." 


Fuller's own comments on his film UNDERWORLD 
U.S.A, underline the obsessional course that its hero, 
Tolly Devlin, takes in relation to the background provided 
by 'contemporary crime'. The criminal hierarchy of Earl 
Connors presents Tolly with the ideal cover under which he 
can design his programme of revenge, 'to get those four 
punks who killed my father', just as the organisation itself 
is concealed by the deceptive display poster that announces 
"National Projects Youth Swim Meet'. All the way up the 
vast building too, there are books, records, and employed 
representatives to maintain the facade of legitimate business 
operations, and everyday office activity. Meanwhile, the 
forces of law and order are unable to penetrate or impede 
the organisation's underground rackets through the terrorism 
of witnesses/members/likely informers and the general lack 
of interest or knowledge revealed by the public. Connors 
elaborates on the process that acknowledges their superiority. 
‘As long as we keep books and subscribe to charities, we'll 
win the war. We always have.' Certainly the ending of the 
film does not contradict his statement, although he himself < 
is dead. 


Essentially then, what we witness in UNDERWORLD 
U.S.A. is the 'accidental' collapse/destruction of this 
organisation temporarily (since we are not told, to what 
extent, the syndicate as a whole suffers as a result of its 
leaders' deaths) because its working coincides with the 
personal vendetta of one man. However, what differentiates 
Tolly from, for instance, Driscoll (with whom he Jater co- 
operates) is that he is as indifferent to the syndicate's exis- 
tence as the public seem to be. Having completed what he 
set out to do, he shrugs off the new responsibilities that he 
has assumed in working with the F.B.I. Connors is their 
headache, he reasons. Similarily, when he describes to 
Gela, how he would like a future in his organisation, it is 
only for the duration of time that Gela is still living. He 
operates for both organisations for as long as they suit his 
purpose. Tolly himself has no means by which he could 
discover any outside developments that his personally sealed 
actions may have catalysed. His attitude is concisely drawn 
up in his relationships with Sandy and Cuddles, the prostitute. 
Sandy's house is used as a hideout for Cuddles, who is in turn 
persuaded by Tolly to testify against one of the syndicate 
leaders who helped kill his father. His treatment of her is 
epitomised in the scene following her drunken confessions 
that she saw Smith murder another prostitute. As they make 
love, Cuddles sighs 'I sure like the way youkiss'. There is 
a pause before Tolly replies 'What was the name of that 
broad?' His attention is focused upon her only for the length 
of time it takes to coax her to 'sing' for him. The brutality 
that emerges from his solitary obsession is evident particu- 
larly in a corresponding scene where he is extracting infor- 
mation, concerning the names of his father's murders, from 
a dying man. While in desperation, the man pleads with 
Tolly to 'forgive him', his retort is unrelenting. 'Fink', he 
sneers. The emphasis on loyalty is apparent in both organi- 
sations as Driscoll recalls Tolly as 'the boy who wouldn't 
fink' and Connors warmly congratulates him for his work in 
bringing back F.B.I. secret documents. 


Everything that is potentially positive in Tolly's 
character is twisted to feed and accommodate his obsession/ 


objective. While he does in fact (by way of prison data on his 
file) progress from a boy of 14 to a man, Fuller emphasises 
his basic immaturity, the desire for revenge, in a simple 
dissolve shot that links the closed fist of young Tolly (reliving 
the memory of the four silhouettes of the killers) with that of 
him ten or so years later, manipulating the dial of a safe, 
Emerging from prison, he declares his intentions to Sandy of 
getting even with 'those punks’. It is perhaps typical of the 
Fuller hero that the three 'punks' that he refers to are now 
department heads (Gela - drugs; Gunther - labour; Smith - 
prostitution) of a vast crime corporation. Like O'Meara in 
RUN OF THE ARROW, Johnny in SHOCK CORRIDOR and 
other Fuller heroes before him, Tolly is aware of the odds, 
but they don't count. Sandy, who has excused those senti- 
ments of revenge and associated them with overwhelming 
grief, is shocked by his immaturity. 'You're a grown man. 
Act like it!' Nevertheless she is unable to penetrate Tolly's 
resolute commitment to his father. Her resignment turns to 
anger ("You're a midget!') as he spurns Cuddles! offer of 
love and marriage. 'Are you on the needle?' he replies, 
totally unable to visualise what she recognises in him. It is 
his inability to acknowledge reason that blinds him to her 
conception of 'climbing out of the sewer' together, and at 

the same time rules out the possibility of a compromise with 
society. However, it is from this single obsessional quest 
that the hero derives his psychopathic energy, and with it, 

the appearance of invulnerability. Only when he is able to 
see reason (that he will have to kill Cuddles, i.e. the organi- 
sation will never let him go) does he become vulnerable. 
Tolly walks deliberately and carelessly down to the swimming 
pool and drowns Connors, only to be shot in return by the body- 
guard which he forgot to slug properly. Perpetually in a state 
of war during the film, Tolly reacts badly after the death of 
Gela since he now looks positively towards a partnership with 
Cuddles and a'clean card'. Packing to leave, he is inter- 
rupted by Gus who delivers a gun to him, and tells him of the 
plan to move against the suspected informer tonight. Tolly 
gazes pathetically at the gun (a symbol of the life he has 
vowed to discard) and, in a second, certain of his course, he 
hits Gus with it. His subsequent walk towards Connors' head- 
quarters is unnatural in that, although it is premeditated, he 
has not planned in advance. Of significance is that Gela, 
Gunther and Smith have all been indirectly disposed of. As he 
staggers away to die in a back-alley identical to the one in 
which his father was killed, he has lived beyond his limits as 
an individual. 


In UNDERWORLD U.S.A., Tolly's drive as a violent 
individual is fused by a personal burden, though his actions 
embrace universal consequences. His mark as a hero is 
that he fails to recognise either the implications of Cuddles' 
love (emotional attachment) or the developments that follow 
his enlistment in Connors' syndicate (sociological/political 
involvement). In realising his responsibility to another 
human being, Tolly breaks his own rule, and destroys him- 
self as a result. His original obsession that creates his 
energetic individualism carries him through to heroic 
lengths until he is finally extinguished by the same energy 
which has brought him this far. 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


fort | yt enerereneey 
Barry Sullivan, Barbara Stanwyck 


For some people, Fuller's claim to consideration as 
an important director rests on his most recent movies, 
UNDERWORLD U.S.A. (1960), SHOCK CORRIDOR (1963), 
and THE NAKED KISS (1964). In these, it is suggested that 
Fuller's familiar preoccupation with America has finally 
been released from the limiting bonds of the 'action' genres 
of the American cinema, and has risen to a new level of 
importance by virtue of this externalization, while his earlier 
efforst are dismissed as minor. To my mind, however, 
Fuller's main achievement rests with such movies as THE 
STEEL HELMET (1950) and, in particular, FORTY GUNS, 
which exhibit a cinematic flair in the mise-en-scene, notably 
lacking in his later efforts. For it seems that in moving 
outside the action genres, he has exposed his severe limita- 
tions as a director. His attempts to be seriously 'meaningful' 
in terms of art result in the embarrassingly simplified and 
naive episodes of THE NAKED KISS and the general uneveness 
of SHOCK CORRIDOR. What is more, he seems unfortunately 
to have become self-consciously aware of his cult reputation; 
in THE NAKED KISS, one finds a cinema billboard in 
Grantville advertising SHOCK CORRIDOR, and the heroine 
Kelly reading a copy of Fuller's own prize-winning novel, 
THE DARK PAGE. Such decadent gestures seem to detract 
from his essential seriousness, and one turns almost nostal- 
gically to the tight, sharp realizations of his earlier work, of 
which FORTY GUNS seems to me to be the masterpiece. 


One's first reaction to a screening of FORTY GUNS 
is a recollection of essentially incoherent situations. The 
movie seems to correspond neither to Fuller's traditional 
themes nor to the concepts of the Western genre. It is as if 
he had taken both his preoccupations and those features of 
the genre which interest him by the scruff of the neck in 
order to mould them into his movie regardless. In a way, 
the film becomes a vindication of the auteur theory, because 
cross-references through the body of Fuller's work show 
where traces of these themes can be seen. However, it 
must be clearly stated that the theme of the picture - one of 
identity, a fundamental theme of the American cinema - is 
not as important as the intensity of Fuller's mise-en-scene. 
FORTY GUNS best justifies the exaggerated claims made 
for Fuller's violent, 'hysterical' style. The narrative is 
negligible; yet what perversely renders the picture Fuller's 
masterpiece is the unique boldness of the mise-en-scene, 
which is constructed out of a series of situations rather 
than a coherent progression. By placing these situations 
next to one another, Fuller is able to relate the essential 
features of each to a paradoxical whole. It is a realiza- 
tion that, as Jacques Lourcelles points out in his appraisal 
of Fuller in PRESENCE DU CINEMA 20, succeeds in spite 
of seeming to work against itself. 


As an example of the violent, incoherent structure of 
FORTY GUNS, let us take the scene that directly follows 
Brocky's release from jail. Fuller's camera pans across a 
landscape of trees; a mix of this frame with another, similar 
camera movement follows - in traditional terms one might 
be led to imagine that Fuller was portraying pictorially a 
distance from the scene of the original action. We then see 
Brocky lying on the ground, embracing a beautiful half-breed 
girl, and at the same time trying to make her lie to his 
sister over some matter about which the audience remains 
ignorant. Proudly (and importantly in the context of her 
half-breed origins) she refuses, and as Brocky begins to 
become angry, he is pulled to his feet by Sheriff Logan. 
From the premise, then, that the narrative content, of the 
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sequence remains obscure, we find that there is no subsequent 
illustration or expansion of a theme which Fuller has at other 
times found important enough to base a whole film on (THE 
CRIMSON KIMONO). It seems to me that this lack of sub- 
sequent expansion can only demonstrate how little the thematic 
aspect of the film appeals to him. What he is obviously 
interested in is the mise-en-scene, the realization of certain 
situations. In his search for realism, which in effect becomes 
a revelation of brutality, Fuller compiles the unity of his pre- 
occupation by emphasizing its disparate parts - gunfighters 
taking a bath, an old blind man shot down in the street. 


The key to the intense episodes on which the movie is 
constructed is the force of the relationship between the two 
main characters, Griff Bonnell, and Jessica Drummond. 
Fuller's view of this relationship, like his view of all potential 
relationships in the film, is misanthropic. Images of this 
potential - the girl with whom Wes Bonnell falls in love, for 
example - are overshadowed by images of violence. A 
marriage ceremony is halted by the shotting of the groom, 
filmed with Fuller's staccato editing; it is followed immediately 
by a funeral, shot in two smooth tracking shots. Fuller's 
subtle reversal of traditional concepts of relation between 
form and content is amply exemplified. This idea, an 
exploitation of contradiction as V. F. Perkins has put it, is 
used to excellent effect in two key scenes between Griff and 
Jessica. Griff arrives at Jessica's house to carry out a 
search warrant on one of her gunmen; he finds her sitting 
down to eat with her men. Griff stands to the left of the 
frame; Jessica sits at the head of the table to the right of the 
frame, with the forty gunmen sitting between the two charae- 
ters. By packing the scene with the men, Fuller creates an 
extraordinary intimate tension between Griff and Jessica, 
because it is a tension that can extend above such a seemingly 
anachronistic situation. The strength of the sentiment between 
them is emphasized rather than lost, as it would be with the 
scene played alone. 


A microcosm of the situation in which the two main 
characters find themselves presents itself in the storm and 
its aftermath, because the whirlwind provides an ample meta- 
phor for their condition. Jessica's shield of insentience, her 
adopted masculinity, is stripped away in the storm, as she is 
thrown from her horse, and dragged to safety by Griff. Thus, 
the following scene, as she lies in his arms, is all Fuller 
depicts it as; a temporary refuge from reality, which will 
inexorably intrude once more. The violence of the storm and 
the peace of this scene are correlative - the one intruding and 
emphasizing the other. Fuller's prodigious ability to gauge 
the important features of any one given scene is exemplified 
by his realization of these 'love' scenes. The only way he can 
conceive of these scenes is how he does so - an intimacy 
created by packing the frame with characters, the futility of 
a relationship emphasized by the dirge-like accompaniment of 
the feet of a hanged man against wooden-boarding. 


The other main feature of FORTY GUNS is Fuller's 
contemptuous selfish use of the western genre as a source of 
material. He is justly proud of his realism in the movie - his 
portrayal of the West as a grasping, violent culture. Yet the 
theme of the protagonists using the West, and particularly 
law-and-order, as a furthering of personal ends is a feature 
of several low-budget movies of importance made at this 
period: GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING (1957) of Jacques 
Tourneur, THE RESTLESS BREED (1957) of Allan Dwan, or 
THE HALLIDAY BRAND (1958) of Joseph H. Lewis. Here, 


Cont. on page 12 


the crimson 
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CRIMSON KIMONO and SHOCK CORRIDOR do, in a 
sense. both rely on the same structure (the enquiry into a 
murder is internally doubled by a quest for personal identity 
in the protagonist); both films have thematic constants, 
relevant to the Fuller films as a whole (race, identity, 
‘violence') - yet the differences would make any detailed 
comparison seem arbitrary and laboured. Fuller's parti- 
cular genius as a director cannot be adequately gauged by 
a strictly thematic analysis, although such an analysis 
clearly belongs to the 'homework' of any conscientious 
critic. Yet clearly, it is not a director's themes that make 
his work important but what he makes of them - though 
often the evidence of a thematically consistent body of work 
(in the American cinema at any rate) is already proof of an 
artistic personality capable of imposing himself on con- 
ditions of industrial mass-production. Thus, talking of 
themes often becomes a shorthand way of talking about a 
director's vision, his style, his artistic concerns. 


But sometimes, one has to be a little more explicit, 
especially when it is a matter of guarding against the 
excessive zeal (the most common cloaks of ignorance and 
pedantry) of mindless quantifiers. The two Fuller films 
mentioned above are totally unlike each other, thematic and 
structural evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor is 
their difference, however, one of comparative maturity - 
CRIMSON KIMONO being in some sense the confused fore- 
runner of SHOCK CORRIDOR. The difference is (as always) 
in the mise-en-scene, which in the two films corresponds to 
a difference in purpose and movement. CRIMSON KIMONO 
resolves the central conflict of its hero by progressive 
‘objectivation' - Joe's personal problem, namely his 
‘racial’ identity, being finally clarified by a confrontation 
with a ‘divided city', American Los Angeles and 'Little 
Tokyo' - Los Angeles' Asian quarter. (It is a recurrent 
Fuller situation that the hero has to learn to see his internal 
division as an external condition before he is capable of 
living it. ) 


Hence the mise-en-scene: asymmetrical, centrifugal, 
with the plot full of red herrings, dramatic non-sequiturs, 
and an editing technique that makes the film progress in fits 
and starts - all underlining in some sense the difficult trajec- 
tory of the protagonists. SHOCK CORRIDOR is the inverse - 
an objective inquiry reveals itself as progressively more 
personal, more intensely obsessional. Hence the concentric 
compositions, the strict, linear development. 


There is a shot in CRIMSON KIMONO which epitomizes 
rather well the dramatic meaning of an asymmetric mise-en- 
scene. After Chris has given her identikit sketch of Hansel to 
the police, we know she is in danger. We see her in her 
apartment framed in a medium shot. Suddenly, exactly in 
position with the camera, a gun appears in the foreground, 
pointing at the telephone. The dramatic logic is compelling, 
since we know that as soon as the phone rings, as soon as the 
visual symmetry of the composition is completed by Chris 
picking up the receiver, she will be shot. The film, as it 


were, goes on only because this kind of symmetry is ultimately 
frustrated. 


CRIMSON KIMONO starts with a blonde stripper, 
called 'Sugar Torch' being shot after her act, as she is 
running along a busy Los Angeles boulevard, half-naked, her 
screams all but drowned out by the noise of the passing 
traffic. Not only does this scene set the atmosphere for the 
whole film, it also strikes an essential thematic chord - the 


kimono 
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individual fate at the heart of indifference. For the opening 
shot of that scene is a leisurely pan across Los Angeles at 
night, coming to rest and craning down on the neon sign 
advertising Sugar Torch's act. The garish white of the neon 
lights is picked up in the girl's blonde hair and white body, 

and the flickering of the sign has its ironic echo in her 
screams of fear. This is Fuller at his best, his most concise, 
violently yoking together disparate, contradictory elements in 
a single visual or dramatic conception. The critic who, in the 
presence of such cinematic conceits, complains of confusion of 
ideas, is simply playing the pedant. 


Two more pursuits punctuate the story. One at the 
end, inverting the opening scene, with the murderess being 
herself chased and finally killed. She, too, dies alone, in 
the centre of a swirling group of Japanese dancers with 
fantastic masks. The other chase, towards the middle, has 
Joe and Charlie, the two cops, pursuing a massive Korean 
whom they finally corner and manage to knock out in a mons- 
trous fight. What matters in that scene is not the fact that in 
thematic and dramatic terms the scene is gratuitous, but the 
way in which the Korean, with the force and energy of a bull, 
charges through the flimsy, precarious world of the Asian 
quarter, knocking over plywood boxes, bicycles, pots and 
pans, tearing down partitions, overturning billiard tables 
and wrecking restaurant kitchens. As it draws the protago- 
nists bodily into the Nisei world, the action introduces the 
audience, in the most dramatic and economic way into the 
relevant setting and environment, visually as well as 
emotionally. For it is not the intellectual cogency, but the 
physical presence of two contrasting worlds that make Joe's 
subsequent emotional predicament appear authentic. 


It would be futile to demand that his identity crisis 
ought to be linked more 'organically' to the murder hunt (of 
which the love affair is merely an incidental consequence), 
because that would be asking for SHOCK CORRIDOR, which, 
as I tried to indicate, has an altogether inverse movement. 
The identity crisis is 'peripheral' precisely because for 
Fuller it is the prismic slant that illuminates the centre. 
And to argue, as one critic has recently done, that the 
dichotomy between the U.S. and Japan was 'artifically 
created' because Joe's feelings of racial inferiority is merely 
imagined by him, a self-delusion, is to miss the point of the 
film altogether: namely the contrast of an (imaginary) racial 
conflict with the visual evidence of two cultures. What could 
be more extraneous to the world of Sugar Torch or Mac, the 
drunk painter, than the quiet, solemn and solitary memorial 
service in the Buddhist cementry and temple, observed by 
Fuller with such scrupulous attention to every detail of the 
ritual? Throughout the film this dichotomy is maintained: a 
subjective intensity is juxtaposed to an objective world, 
indifferent or hostile (Los Angeles), serene or seemingly 
uncomprehending (Little Tokyo). 


On the question of race, Fuller is neither a liberal 
nor a racist. By relegating the question of 'race' to the level 
of an hysterical overreaction, he makes it part of a certain 
emotional context - in the film, that context is associated 
with American Los Angeles. In Joe, it shows how much he 
is ultimately part of that world. Precisely because he has 
lost his innate contact with the 'old country', because he has 
no attitude towards the Japanese in America, because - if 
you like - he is a 'liberal', that under emotional stress, he 
is led to rationalize his feelings in racist terms. In this 
light, Fuller's radicalism appears at once more lucid and 
more just. 


a 


For CRIMSON KIMONO draws a distinction between 
'race' (here, the rationalization of emotional insecurity) and 
‘culture’ (complex mixture of traditions - Japanese nuns, 
white woman making Japanese dolls, white policemen playing 
Kendo, Nisei policeman playing piano, etc., etc.) - and it is 
this distinction, complemented by a subjective/collective 
dichotomy, that provides the real tension of the film, In 
this sense, Fuller is a demystifier, and his aim is nowhere 
more apparent than in the Kendo game itself. What it does - 
under the uniform protection that both Joe and Charlie are 
wearing - is to take away any physical or racial identity. As 
the face-mask conceals, it also reveals what for Fuller is 
common to all human beings - the free expression of intense 
emotions. In the heat of the contest, we - as audience - do 
not know who is the aggressor, in terms of plot-motivation, 
it ought to be Charlie. As it turns out, it is Joe, and thus 
Fuller, with one scene, completely dismantles the false 
racial dichotomy. It is at the level of basic emotions that 
all men are equals: 'normal, jealous hate'. This notion is 
fundamental to Fuller's idea of identity (as indeed it is to 
his idea of the cinema) - namely, that human beings affirm 
themselves through their emotions, their psychology in 
action. As such, the 'racial' issue is a red herring, and 
Fuller shows it to be so. What Roma says of herself at the 
end of the picture ('so it was all in the mind') is evidently 
true of Joe, but with the difference that Joe comes to terms 
with it. The fact that Joe is the one to shoot her indicates 
(a frequent 'semanteme' in the genre: the killer is hunted by 
someone who resembles him, and who thereby accomplishes 
his own redemptive education) the complementary nature of 
their respective delusions. 


What Joe has to learn is to accept his Japanese 
heritage as an extension of his personality and not as intoler- 
able constriction or a matter of indifference. Through the 
décor in the appartment (which-in the crucial scene with 
Chris has a cluttered, discordant look - emphasized by the 
peculiar screen on the piano, at one point framed almost in 
close-up, radically dividing the image) Fuller gives Joe an 
‘identity’ which he is unwilling to assume. Only through 
Chris who - as we are clearly made to understand - is 
attracted to his 'Asiatic' sensibility and artistic tempera- 
ment, does he find back to that submerged part of himself, 


though it means going through the private hell of conflicting 
loyalties, 


In the closing shot, with the painted faces staring at 
the dying woman, the objective reality of the Nisei festival 
becomes sign: the tragic mask of a common human fate. 
But the difference and diversity of the two worlds is thereby 
emphasized. It becomes contrapuntal to the lovers' kiss: 
Joe is entering into a more complex, but freer existence. 


Te. 
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corman 


real death;but he did lead it and that is part of our 
recent cultural heritage itself-that perhaps is why 
Corman tries to relate it to our present situation 
(or at least the situation in the USA.) although I 
feel that the prologue and epilogue did fail pre- 
cisely because they were unecessary to the unity of 
the film and were imposed upon it, and precisely 
because the Mafia today is not yet part of my cult- 
ural background. Nevertheless, that apart, the film 
succeeds in conveying its anifying ethic relentlessly. 
At times its use of the medium is dazzling. In a ser- 
ies of brilliantly contrived flashbacks the driving 
force that sets the machirery of the massacre in 
motior. is shown. The murder of Bugs Moran’s two 
partners and the attempted murder of Capone are drawn 
together, shown te be part of one continuing process 
of murder and revenge and are linked in one twice 
repeated shot of Capone’s frightened and uncomp- 
rehending face. It is Capone’s , not unreasonable, 
fear of death that leads to the massacre and his 
final defeat, and it is the other’s acceptance of 
the state of affairs of gang warfare that lead to 
their deaths. 


Corman, it must be noted, examines the consequences 
of the emotion he postulates, not the causes—-his 
films can in no sense be said to demonstrate the 
aetiology of the attitudes his characters display. 
Thus in MASSACRE the potted histories of the char- 
acters are not intended to show any psychological 
insight, but rather to plunge straight into an on- 
going state of affairs--the, continuous process of 
murder and revenge. So too his horror films,in the 
main, open with a burial -- the pathogenetic event 
has occured even before the film has started --or 
deal with what turn out to be the last in a dynasty 
of doomed -- the continuous process again. Naturally 
in MASSACRE, as in the horror films, the only end 
can come with the death of the protagonist. The last 

shot is of Capone6s supposed tomb ---it leads us 
straight back to the Poe films. 


Corman has succeeded in the majority of his films, 
in using the cinematic medium to the full.Wittgen- 
stein wrote,”Anything that can be said, can be said 
clearly”, Behind this analysis of Corman’s films ! 
lies the assumtion,”Anything that can be said cine- 

matically, can be said clearly”. Corman has learnt 
how. 


G.H. 
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forty guns 


then, Fuller is making use of a genre characteristic. But in 
a movie where, for example, Stanwyck can play her usual 
character (ef THE FURIES of Mann), Fuller will have his 
hero shooting down a woman deliberately as the climax of 
his picture. Instead of the banal deadlock that usually arises 
in the genre from the taking of a woman as hostage, we find 
this convention shattered as Griff wounds Jessica in order to 
kill her younger brother who has escaped from jail. 


Fuller's contempt for the traditions of Hollywood is 
never more lucidly demonstrated than in his treatment of 
plot. Almost at random he inserts some brief dialogue in 
order to place the situation, being thus free to indulge in the 
essential features of that situation. By always showing us 
the unexpected, by a complete break with tradition, by the 
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reconciliation of opposites, and by arbitrary fragmentation 
of narrative, Fuller produces a mise-en-scene that, in 
appearing to contradict itself in its coherence, only serves 
to illuminate what is important in a situation. Sucha 
result is only achieved by radical experimentation, and is 
produced by a realization which to my mind has never been 
excelled by Fuller before or since. We must await the 
results of the resumption of his career before reaching a 
conclusion about his position in the American cinema. 
However the decadence of his latest work seems to me to 
imply that (as Andrew Sarris has written of Jerry Lewis) 
aspiration now exceeds ability. 


PETER LLOYD 


Sweden 68 Bo Widerberg 


adalen 31 


In the good old days of black and white before the 
world's film directors had seduced us all with super-cine 
techniques; before we had been introduced to the photo- 
graphically 'glamourised' world of filters and misfocus and 
before countless directors had sent countless heroes hurtling 
motionless into the camera, an unobtrusive, unaffected, 
brilliant film was made called ON THE WATERFRONT. 
Lacking all the visual clichés that many recent films possess 
its main virtue was its direct approach to the old problem of 
men trying to retain pride and a sense of purpose whilst 
making a living within a system so constructed as to grind 
down sensitivity and to corrupt values. 


The setting for this film was the tough New York 
dockland. Marlon Brando and Rod Steiger played impres- 
sively as brothers doomed from the beginning to differ as 
they occupy very different positions in connection with the 
crime syndicates operating the docks. ON THE WATER- 
FRONT was a low budget film in the grand tradition of black 
and white impact films - a school to which SATURDAY NIGHT 
AND SUNDAY MORNING and FACES belong. 


After seeing ADALEN'31 at the Academy One one 
can't help wondering how or why this film achieved so much 
success at Cannes. One wonders also if the director used 
every visual cliché in the rapidly growing cinematography 
book since BLOW UP and FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
to illuminate our drab and greying world. In a sense every- 
thing is becoming much too beautiful on film to be even 
vaguely true, and when dealing with a subject as explosive as 
social inustice and conflict one would have thought that truth 
is not a bad ingredient to aim for. 


As in ON THE WATERFRONT we find in ADALEN men 
wrestling with social injustice, but where as in the former the 
syndicate men exploit the workers, in ADALEN the men are 
merely on strike for more pay. But the suffering we are 
asked to believe in ADALEN is as superficial as the 'blood' 
applied for effect in the shooting sequences. In an attempt 
to make a visually perfect experience, somehow we are left 
unconcerned (the very grass and sky looks painfully unreal) 
and we cannot believe in the human suffering the Adelan 1931 
dock strike must have produced in reality. These white- 
shirted, wistful, illiterate peasants on the brink of starva- 
tion could never, we feel, have loaded pulp never mind 
intimidate the 'scabs' (workmen brought in by the manage- 
ment to do their work). As the strike progresses men 
pursue their various ways of living. Adolescents get their 
first taste of love with young silent girls who apparently 
don't mind being undressed and 'gawked' at (this is just as 
well because the youth involved meets an untimely and 
senseless end along the road to Lunne). The most powerful 
image after all the carnage is of an inconsequential female 
lying in the nude on a "homely! cottage bed with the marks of 
her bikini stark against her riviera tan. I may be mistaken 
but bikinis didn't come in till well into the fifties. 


The problem of inequality within society is one that 
touches us all whether we are aware of it or not or whether 
we care about it or not. I would have thought that it should 
be approached and handled tentatively and certainly not used 
as an excuse for cinema extravaganza. One wonders how 
Bo Widerberg of ADALEN '31 would have interpreted the 
Jarrow hunger march? 


If the point of ADALEN '31 is to draw our attention to 
social injustice - we must make this assumption since so 
many obvious comparisons are made throughout the film 
between the poor 'uncultured' people and the privileged few - 
I would say the film fails because of the handling of the various 
people in a kind of superficial and impressionistic manner. 
No one character is studied in any depth so that we may 
anchor the weight of our sympathy upon him. Widerberg, in a 
sense, encourages us to forget about the social implications 
of the picture, and to view it as a 'beautiful' work of art: as 
such we can sit back in our seats and wallow in the virtuosity 
of the director and stare wide-eyed and wondering at the 
'Disneyesque' blue skies shining on us all. 


ROS SPAIN 


USA 69 Henry Hathaway 


John Wayne, Glen Campbell. Kim Darby 


true grit | 


At times it seems as though the heart has gone out of the 
Western. So it seemed some years ago; so it seems again 
today. The great days of Ford, Mann and Wellmann are 
irrevocably over; and there are other black dates to be 
circled in the calendar: the silence of Boetticher for 
virtually a decade; the day Daves abandoned the Western 
for Troy Donaghue. Now the Western has virtually split into 
the two: there is the sadistic Mexican Western, and, in the 
footsteps of CAT BALLOU, there is the comic Western as 
practised by Burt Kennedy and H enry Hathaway, who in 
this picture has John Wayne wearing a black eyepatch, as 
a dissipated, aging, swaggering sheriff, who is none too 
careful about who he shoots. The story is the familiar one, 
of the search for a killer to ave nge a murder; the twist is 
that the search is conducted by self-confident, righteous, 
puritanical young girl (Kim Darby), capable with her talk 
about legal rights of intimidating outlaws and ruffians and of 
compelling John Wayne to go with her. 


No one thought much of that Cinerama spectacle 'How 
the West Was Won" but I persist in regarding it as a great 
step forward in the Western, because of the emphasis which 
it necessarily placed on the development of the historical 
West. Hathaway directed one of the three episodes - this 
assignment really led to his specialisation in the western in 
recent years - and TRUE GRIT is characterised by a similar 
sense of historical authenticity and of the routine of ordinary 
life. Hathaway has done as much as anyone to destroy the 
lath and plaster Western: his wooden doors are three times 
as solid as anything you would find today, his general stores 
is as tactile as a sculpture, everything in it can be seen to 
be solid and durable. The hanging scene is typical of 
Hathaway's approach. It is naturally a great event and 
many people have come to see it, but their curiosity is not 
necessarily presented as morbid. Rather, for Hathaway, 
hangings are simply a part, even a small part of life in the 
West. The slow pans over the crowd. the evident sincerity 
of the hymn singing establish this as a normal occasion, 
while the cut back to children playing on the swings, so that 
the condemned men can only be seen in the remote distance , 
Situates it within a larger, dispassionate context of every- 
day life. 
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Hathaway combines much that is best in the tradition of 
the Western; he has something of Ford's humour and of his 
sense of developing civilisation, while this picture owes much 
to Boetticher: the discrepancy between human violence and the 
the beauty of the natural settings for which this is the context; 
the sense of a common human nature overriding differences 
between good men and bad, so that the killer with a black 
mark on his face is seen to be simply a rather pathetic and 
by no means ruthless old man; even the final chivalric 
showdown, though Hathaway gives it comical overtones as 
John Wayne charges into battle against four, with sixshooter 
in one hand and Winchester in the other. It would be a 
great pity to miss this picture - if only for the moment when 
an intoxicated Wayne falls off his horse. and, unable to 
get up, decides that this is the place where they will camp 
for the night. 


Like FIVE CARD STUD the picture is low key. And 
perhaps Westerns are at their best when they are un- 
pretentious. If it is not the classic Western one still 
hoped for from him, it is a fine picture, excellent entertain- 
ment, and shows that Hathaway himself has "true grit" in 
going on making them. 


OSCAR GOULD 


Italy 58 Francesco Rosi 


la sfida 


Like HANDS OVER THE CITY, its successor, LA 
SFIDA deals with corruption in Naples. In this case the 
middle-men make huge profits out of the sale of fruit and 
vegetables while the producers barely scratch a living. 


Vito, a small-time black-marketeer, realises by 
accident the huge profits that can be gained by hiring a lorry 
to carry fruit from the countryside to the market in Naples. 
Trying to start up a business, he finds that the whole trans- 
port business is tied up in the control of a dozen big men. By 
a mixture of bluff and luck he is accepted by them. Fora 
time he makes high profits, large enough to move from his 
slum to a new luxury apartment and to plan a huge wedding. 
But his greed causes him to break an agreement between the 
suppliers and to try to carry tomatoes to a retailer instead 
of hoarding them to raise the price. He is excommunicated 
from the ring. By personal force he collects his tomatoes 
to take to market, but in his moment of triumph is shot down 
by the leader of the ring. 


By way of this simple plot Rosi contrasts three 
different modes of life. The farmer, his fields stretching to 
the horizon, has his vision limited by the necessity to scrape 
a bare living. The urban poor, crowded into tenements, 
gossiping between the washing-lines, and unable to snatch 
the least privacy, can only hope for a lottery win to improve 
their situation. Finally the leisure and luxury of the rich who 
have money to spend on the spaciousness of the palazzo. 

Even at festival time, shown in the village festa and the 
wedding, the underlying economic relations intervene, placing 
the participants in their social context as those who produce 
and those who profit. 
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Vito is neither a producer nor, really, a profiteer. 
Entering the scene as an outsider, he bulldozes his way up by 
personal ambition alone. He is lost in the peasant ceremonies 
which the mafiosis observe as lords of the manor. His ambi- 
tion drives him to break the agreement, not understanding the 
consequences, and the bourgeois set-piece, the society 
wedding, is destroyed as, one by one, his colleagues get the 
message and desert him. 


Rosi's first film shows, strongly, the influence of 
older Italian directors, specifically Visconti (with whom he 
worked) and Fellini. Rosi's handling of the scenes in the 
tenements is typical of the Italian films of the fifties where 
family arguments were inevitably conducted by six or more 
members on each side at the tops of their voices and the sub- 
titles failed desperately to keep up. One could compare 
scenes in ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS or I VITELLONL 
However, Rosi took more from Visconti in this film than a 
political outlook and a handling of crowd scenes. Comparison 
with ROCCO is apt as Rosi seems to use many of the stock 
characters taken to their extreme by Visconti (the domineering 
mother, ambitious son, virtuous girl-friend, etc.) but also 
his technique is highly derivative in the use of sharp black- 
and-white contrasts photographically, and in the cross- 
cutting and framing of scenes. This black-and-white con- 
trast parallels the sharply monochromatic differentiation of 
character. However, even in this first work, Rosi manages 
to succeed where Visconti fails. Rosi's aim, as was 
originally Visconti's, is the portrayal of figures in their 
social context and the working out of their destiny within the 
inexorable laws of their society. But even in the most pure 
of Visconti's work, LA TERRA TREMA, one had the uneasy 
feeling that his fishermen were creatures out of Grand Opera 
rather than simple peasants. Taken to its extremes in 
ROCCO, a second-class middle-weight becomes a saint and 
an old peasant woman an histrionic tragedienne. Vito is a 
cheap crook, no more and no less. The middle-men are 
prosperous business-men. 


Rosi's films examine meticulously one section of con- 
temporary society as he knows it. By dissecting each facet 
of this society in terms of a few individuals' lives he demon- 
strates certain fundamental relationships which prove to be 
true for all sections. Vito exists in the same universe as 
Salvatore Giuliano and Nottola. Each film documents Rosi's 
attack on Italian capitalism. 


G. & P, JONES 


The Editors invite contributions on any film or aspect 
of the cinema. Whether letter, suggestion, book- 
review or article — the pages of the BRIGHTON FILM 
REVIEW are open to anyone seriously interested in the 
cinema, as spectator, film-maker or critic. To those 
interested in studying a particular field or genre in 
view of writing for the REVIEW, we will, insofar as we 
are in a position to do so, give bibliographical advice 
and assistance. 


Please address your letters, comments or articles to: 


Thomas Elsaesser 
The Brighton Film Review, 
11 Powis Square, 
Brighton BN1 3HG. 


or phone Brighton 2486. 


Fuller was, and continues to be a difficult director 
to assess; while the task has been made a good deal easier 
by the recent showing of his films at the Edinburgh Festival 
and the N.F.T., it was nevertheless surprising that (with 
one or two notable exceptions - Alan Lovell in particular) 
so little of this difficulty was registered in the accompanying 
volume that was issued and that the question of assessment - 
of evaluating Fuller's pictures either to one another or in 
relation to the work of other directors - should virtually have 
dropped out of sight. Thus, in some sense, the question 
'Why a retrospective on Fuller?' was never satisfactorily 
answered and if answered might only have been within the 
framework (a) that the pictures were there and you either 
got the message or you didn't or (b) that Fuller was a 
director with a 'reputation', whom people were talking 
about and that, therefore, one could see what all the fuss 
was about and presumably, decide for oneself. So, finally, 
in both cases the appeal to private conscience and perhaps 
also the assumption that what one felt about Fuller was as 
subjective as one's preference for a favourite star. 


In other words the impossibility of criticism - or 
rather the possibility only of a particular kind of criticism, 
the criticism contained in the book. It is the theoretical 
problematic of the criticism rather than its senstivity or 
cogency that I want to examine even though the more glaring 
inadequacies, in particular the method of argument through 
cumulative non-sequiturs, are to be found in the details. 
For despite sensible and necessary attempts to put the 
auteur 'theory' on a more satisfactory basis, it cannot be 
denied that this 'theory' had its origins in a cult of 
personality of the director resembling that of this star, or 
that this is still the source of multitudinous weaknesses and 
confusions. The method of proceeding, typically is as 


(1) A priori, self-validating assertion of the value of a 
particular director (based on personality, presence of 
themes which define him as auteur) 


(2) Personality, attitudes of director (based on interviews) 
(3) Explication of themes 


(4) Reassertion of importance of director, personality, 
themes. 


Clearly, the circular nature of this mode of argument gives 
ground for unease, to say the least, but I am concerned not 
only with the way in which the necessity for arriving at an 
autonomous value judgement is circumvented, but the degree 
to which even the work of explication and analysis is aborted 
and shortcircuited. Unregenerate auteur criticism tends to 
be situated in a no man's land somewhere between the 
particular and the general, in which the very possibility of 
mediation comes into question, since the relatively abstract 
yet clumsy 'themes' (in reality only a form of shorthand 
necessary for talking about the pictures at all) which are 
pointed to are capable neither of extension nor of falsifica- 
tion. What we are offered is a frame of reference which is 
at once rigid and vague, yet which is precisely not structura- 
list since it offers no deeper patterns of coherence. Indeed, 
it is assumed that, intellectually the battle has already been 
won and that all that is needed is further mopping up opera- 
tions and pious gestures towards a myth of progress in 
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which 'more work! will solve any remaining problems. In 
such a context nothing could be more apposite than Hegel, in 
his Preface to the Phenomenology: 


'The product of this method of labelling everything 
heaven and earth, all natural and spiritual forms, 
with a few determinations of the general scheme, 
and thus pigeonholing everything, is nothing less 
than a sun-clear report on the organism of the 
universe - namely a tabulation that is like a 
skeleton with little pieces of paper stuck all over 
it, or like the rows of closed, labelled jars in a 
spicer's stall. While it is as explicit as both of 
these, it is like them in other ways too: here, 
flesh and blood are removed from the bones; 
there, the also not living matter is concealed in 
jars; and in the report, the living essence of the 
matter is left out.' 


Here I want to touch on some of the points about the 
relationship between interpretation and details raised by 
Phil Hardy in his review of Robin Wood's Hitchcock's Films. 
(BFR 15). Clearly, these terms cannot be regarded as 
mutually exclusive and any attempt to postulate an anti- 
thesis can only end in absurdity. Iam in sympathy with 
Wood's criticism of the Rohmer-Chabrol Hitchcock as being 
too abstract; on the other hand to imply that film criticism 
should be a verbal reconstitution of the cinematic experience 
and to always harp on what an interpretation leaves out is to 
misunderstand either what criticism can or should be 
capable of. However, Hardy's insistence that details are 
necessarily linked to interpretation does not necessarily 
dispose of the problem. To take the case of Fuller's CHINA 
GATE - discussions I have read of this picture concentrate 
on the figure of Angie Dickinson as a woman caught between 
two different cultures. On seeing the picture I found great 
difficulty in relating what I had read to what I saw on the 
screen. Things which to me seemed complex, or at least 
problematic (i.e. the Gene Barry figure) had been passed 
over in silence, while meanings were read into Angie 
Dickinson's behaviour for which I could find little justifi- 
cation. Perhaps more important, the parts of the picture 
discussed constituted a relatively minor part of the running 
time. What justification was there for this particular 
emphasis? - in auteur 'theory', of course, which could 
demonstrate the importance of this theme elsewhere. I 
don't want to make a tremendous song and dance over this, 
since critics are obviously entitled to write about what they 
like, the point is merely that the problem I confronted was 
the problem which confronted Robin Wood in the case of 
Rohmer-Chabrol and Phil Hardy in the case of Robin Wood - 
‘How can I show that this interpretation is inadequate/wrong?' 


And that is really something which in film criticism, 
as perhaps in no other kind of criticism, is quite extra- 
ordinarily difficult to do. An important point to raise right 
away would be that, though it is pointless to expostulate in 
the abstract against too many or too few details, the most 
satisfactory interpretation will be the one that is most com- 
prehensive, that takes account of as much of the picture as 
possible, and that therefore one that leaves vast gaps and 
lacunae will necessarily be suspect. This does not of 
course mean that the critic is obliged to comment on every 
single sequence in the picture; merely that his approach 
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would provide the cinemagoer with a frame of reference that 
would enable him to resolve most problems and make these 
details fall into place. And if comprehensiveness is desir- 
able both from the point of view of explication and also to 
arrive at a more firmly grounded assessment of the organi- 
sation and aesthetic achievement of a particular movie, it 
follows that there are grave dangers of over-simplification 
and distortion attendant on the work of Grand Theory direc- 
torial model-building, in which fifty or more pictures are 
cannibalised for the spare parts, which are used to build 

an overarching aesthetic superstructure, which is somehow, 
in its interlocking complexity and inverted symmetry, 
assumed to be a work of art in its own right. 


At this juncture there is a need for a critical call to 
order: for an insistence that collaboration between auteur 
and critic in the creation of an oeuvre give way, for the time 
being at least, to a more scrupulous confrontation between 
the moviegoer and the movie. This will, of course, mean 
uncomfortable confessions of helplessness, doubt and un- 
preparedness. It will not be easy to agree on the meaning of 
particular details, or whether, as in the case of the episode 
cited by Phil Hardy in RUN OF THE ARROW, a symbolic 
meaning is to be attributed to it (and if so, what?), or what 
significance these details are to be given in the movie and so 
on. At this point, abysses of subjectivity loom and to say 
that this is true of all criticism does not much help, for 
while there are clashes of opinion over other forms of art, 
Iam inclined to believe that it is marginally easier there to 
clarify areas of agreement and disagreement and to resolve 
particular issues more decisively. But the issue of critical 
subjectivity must be squarely faced, for it is only through a 
confrontation with difficulty that a film criticism will become 
possible. The alternative is to remain stuck in the dishonest 
and undisciplined subjectivity of chit-chat about Fuller, the 
cinematic celebrity, without ever making the case, the 
absolutely necessary case, for Fuller the artist. 


It is this that I want to try to do in the remaining space 
at my disposal, albeit somewhat tentatively, since I have not 
seen all of Fuller's pictures and those that I have seen I have 
only seen once. But, in my view, the case for Fuller rests 
on UNDERWORLD U.S.A. and SHOCK CORRIDOR - these 
movies possess an overall perspective and technique for con- 
veying it, which make them fully achieved artistic state- 
ments, in a way that the earlier pictures, for all their merits 
are not, and, at the same time, landmarks in the history of 
the cinema. The N.F.T. season alerted one to the dangers 
of talking about 'Fuller' in the abstract; it made it undubi- 
tably clear that cultists had been overselling Fuller for the 
wrong reasons, that Fuller, as a director, was both a good 
deal better and a good deal worse than their presentation of 
him would suggest. The idea of Fuller as a 'primitive', as 
a ‘fascist’, the apostle of a violent and romantic individua- 
lism emerged as, at best, a doubtful half-truth, at worst a 
downright distortion, in which attempts to assimilate his 
movies to a single model have the effect of denying any 
possibility, or reality, of development, and of locking 
Fuller onto a limited level of consciousness, which he has 
been continually trying to transcend. Fuller can learn 
nothing. (And here, it might be worth noting in passing 
that if a structuralist approach cannot conceive of art as 
dialectical progression, of the work of art as not merely 
the continuation, but, in some sense, also, as the negation 
of what preceded it, then it might as well pack up right 
away.) Yet the difference the pictures of the fifties and 
those of the sixties is qualitative: parallelisms in the plots 
cannot blur the recognition that the later pictures are more 
mature, more lucid and reflect a much greater degree of 
critical awareness, exhibit a more assured and self-conscious 
technical control. The Fuller of SHOCK CORRIDOR and 
UNDERWORLD U.S.A. is simply not the Fuller of PICKUP 
ON SOUTH STREET or CHINA GATE; one is a director of 


major importance in the history of the cinema, the other is a 
puzzling, provocative, always highly individual but ultimately 
minor figure, who would. indeed, be far more difficult to place 
if we did not have the later work. The pictures of the fifties are 
full of vitality but their real significance is as steps on the road: 
though not fully achieved artistic statements, they show Fuller in 
search of a style and a’vision, just about as near as you will get 
to seeing a man thinking aloud in the cinema - which is probably 
why Godard likes him. 


Fuller's earlier films are both complex and confused. To 
begin with, one problem about Fuller as a director is that his 
scripts do not help to make his pictures more coherent, though 
doubtless they do make them more authentic. The motivation 
invariably has the scamped quality of the B picture, where no 
questions are asked and action smothers a multitude of surmises. 
Why, for example, should the Communists in PICKUP ON SOUTH 
STREET kill or try to kill the only people who can possibly help 
them get the microfilm back? One sees that this makes the 
Communists look pretty nasty sort of people, but from the 
perspective of rational calculation (which is, after all, even the 
way you're invited to look at things) it just doesn't make sense. 
Can the violence of Widmark's assault on subversives be explained 
wholly in terms of loyalty and love? Why does Yellow Moccasin 
in RUN OF THE ARROW break her tribal laws for Rod Steiger? 
Why doesn't Angie Dickenson go to Moscow with the Vietcong 
leader? And soon. There are too many of these problems for 
them to be overlooked. In fact Fuller himself does not seem to 
be interested in them. There is a certain mysticism in 
Fuller's gut-level reactions which suggests (a) that he is less 
concerned with 'psychology' than with choices, commitment, 
loyalty (b) that the blurring here is the rhetorical device 
which allows Fuller to mediate between the particular and 
the general, between loyalty to an individual or group and 
loyalty to Uncle Sam. Discussing Fuller in purely existential, 
individualistic terms allows the critic to duck some crucial 
issues i.e. how we relate the attitudes of Widmark to the 
overall and theoretical anti-communism of PICKUP ON 
SOUTH STREET, Dickenson as a putative Eurasian to 
Gene Barry's gang of gunmen for capitalism in CHINA GATE 
("There are still a few live Commies around" Nat King Cole). 
Here again we find Fuller groping beyond the perspectives 
of Americanism, attempting to suggest the values and humanity 
of non-Americans and at the same time devitalising by 
presenting them in American terms and denying their 
authenticity by using not very convincing white actors. At 
issue, however, is not simply Fuller's attitudes and the way 
in which he attempts to project them but, more important, 
the way in which we experience his films. Fuller's pictures 
develop out of the romantic individualism of the thirties 
gangster movie, in which the hero is at once a Promethean 
rebel figure to be identified with and a moral example to be 
rejected, but this mythology is very severely qualified. 
Fuller's central characters invariably have unattractive 
traits and we appear to be invited to sympathise with them, 
yet we are distanced from Widmark and Barry - we cannot 
identify as we would with Bogart or Cagney. He is also 
more limited. He cannot defy society, only keep himself to 
himself, deny the meaningfulness of larger loyalties. Two 
episodes which concisely sum up Fuller's distance from the 
gangster tradition occur in HOUSE OF BAMBOO. In them 
we see Robert Stack brutally beat up Japanese owners of 
gaming joints to get protection money. These quaint old 
hoodlum tactics are exposed when we discover that Stack is 
not up against innocent Japanese but an American gangster 
(Robert Ryan) who controls virtually all the rackets that are 
going. But again Stack's violence is legitimised because he 
is working for the American army. So the incident is now 
placed in a larger perspective in which we can understand 
it - its meaning is not what it seems - but, and this is a 
crucial but, the violence still leaves a nasty taste, the stain 
is not washed away in explanation. So Fuller provides no 
simple point of identification, yet at the same time his 
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movies demand involvement and resist the Possibility that 
the cinemagoer should be able to stand back, evaluate and 
judge, Implicitly this would be to falsify the immediacy and 
reality of the experience. Thus we do not know how to take 
Fuller's pictures and he does not seem to know how to take 
them himself at this period. His themes are not fully 
integrated; there is no controlling perspective, 


individualism, a growing recognition of its dangers and 
limits. Old gangster movies emphasised the growth of law 
and order, civilisation if you like: Chicago was the last gasp 
of the rampant frontier spirit, an era now necessarily passing 
away for ever. Fuller shows you the other side of the coin. 
We are no longer presented with the unmediated relationship 
between the individual and society - this is necessarily 
problematic as the end of RUN OF THE ARROW, with 

Steiger pathetically holding the Stars and Stripes, suggests. 
In practice the individual comes into contact not with the 
U.S.A. pure and simple: the large scale organisation 
increasingly interposes, blocks off, and with the enforced 
recognition of its de facto existence, the individualistic 
posture begins to break down. Fuller's earlier Pictures act 
out the advice which psychiatrists gave the U. S. Army during 
the Second World War. They suggested that the Army should 
not rely primarily on activating patriotic feelings - in battle 
the one thing that would be meaningful to the soldier would be 
loyalty to the primary group - through the primary group he 
would become implicated in wider loyalties. And so it is 
with Fuller. The theme - a movement from loyalty to one- 
self to loyalty to another Person and from there to the nation, 
to the Stars and Stripes. Hence, too, the war pictures 
which reflect Fuller's nostalgia for the more meaningful 
face-to-face loyalties of a group of men in war. But in 
UNDERWORLD U.S.A. the large scale organisation casts 
a threatening shadow over the primary group, it becomes 

a looming intimidating presence, meancing Fullerian 
simplicities. For Tolly Devlin the choice is between two 
vast, impersonal Organisations, between the skyscrapers 
housing the F.B.I. and the Underworld U.S.A. Fuller does 
not sentimentalise the dilemma: the point about the 
Underworld is not simply that it is criminal, but that it is 
an organisation with its own abstract, yet terribly concrete, 
imperatives and dynamics. 


The importance of UNDERWORLD U, S.A. and of 


his back on much that he had believed in. If your theory 
doesn't fit the facts, get anew theory! And Fuller's political 
consciousness leads him to a deeper psychological insight 
and grasp of the psychopathology of American society. Like 
Eldridge Cleaver he sees that the individual cannot stand 
outisde society and hence, is himself contaminated. If 
society is sick, the enemy is not only without but within. 

In UNDERWORLD U.S. A. Fuller finally solved his artistic 
problem and succeeded in retaining the authenticity of 
individual experience, without falsifying it, while simul- 
taneously providing an audience with a way of situating it and 
clarifying it. We sympathise intensely with Tolly, yet this 
does not prevent us from seeing his limitations, nor does 
this contaminate our admiration for what he does. Ina 
double perspective we become implicated in the action 
through our identification with Tolly Devlin (Cliff Robertson) 
but are distanced from it and our response to it controlled 
by icons (primarily large photographs of babies) and by 
giant signs (A Clean Sport - No Minors Allowed - National 
Projects Swim Meet and so on). Organised crime remains 
invisible because people are naive and childlike in their 
assumptions, deluded by appearances. Significantly the 
back parlour of Sandy's Elite Bar, owned by Tolly's friend, 
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is full of dolls; the front has become a coffee bar, used as a 
cover for dope pushing. No doubt anyone who simply reads 
what I have written will find the devices I have described 
incredibly banal and marvel that I should be so deluded as to 
attribute complexity to them. Yet such is the case. Let me 
try to explain. 


The signs and icons, for one thing, are not simply 
subtitles. A double irony operates. The signs ('Fishing - a 
clean sport’ in a shop used as a front for crime) are certainly 
an ironic comment on the action - but the action is also an 
ironic comment on the signs, which proclaim reality to be 
other than what it is. Moreover, signs of this kind are normal 
enough in the U.S. - Fuller does not insist on them - they are 
also a real environment. A similar irony surrounds the 
Pictures of real events which enter the level of consciousness 
through the newspapers - the pictures are real enough but 
only the executives of N. ational Projects know what they 
signify. When, at the end of the picture, Tolly drowns the 
head of National Projects in the swimming pool this is of 
course, a suitably symbolic conclusion as he floats with the 
newspaper story beside him: but this is also a twofold 
profanation - of the holy sanctum of National Projects and of 
the innocent swimming pool (a place for children) it purports 
tobe. This brings us back to the babies. Throughout Tolly 
remains childlike and impulsive. His life is determined by 
his very earliest experiences - the sight of his father being 
murdered and so on. The path he follows is at once obsessive 
and involuntary - even to the fact that the childlike, innocent 
faces of Cuddles and the F.B.I. man attract him! The icons 
do not merely point this out, for this would be superogatory, 
rather their insistent presence creates a sense of tragedy, a 
constant awareness of the degree to which even a man with 
the courage and determination of Tolly is circumscribed by 
the world in which he has been brought up. Tolly cannot see 
this, we can. Fuller's movie is a call to action in which our 
critical experience of watching the movie Provides us with a 
further dimension of understanding. The final close-up on 
Tolly's fist demands that, armed with this knowledge, we 
take over where Tolly left off - of this Picture more truth- 
fully than of RUN OF THE ARROW it could be said - THE 
END OF THIS STORY WILL BE WRITTEN BY YOu. 


The dialectical co-existence of involvement and 
critical awareness is maintained in SHOCK CORRIDOR. We 
go along with Johnny Barrett (Peter Breck), but necessarily 
not all the way. Fuller forces us to confront the pathological 
nature of Johnny Barrett's ambition and, at some point to 
make the break - 


at least by 'What a tragedy - the Pulitzer prize 
is going to be won by an insane mute. ' 


SHOCK CORRIDOR could be criticised on clinical Psycho- 
analytic grounds, but this would be to miss the point - the 
mental asylum holds up a distorted, but true reflection of 
society. The movie's purpose, like UNDERWORLD U.S.A., 

is to dramatise (‘front page material’) - precisely to shock 
people, if they still can be shocked, into an awareness of the 
degree to which values have become perverted, by presenting 
this distortion in crude, diagrammatic form. Breck's 

inability to speak is not so much a probable physiological 
disturbance as a symbol of his inability to communicate with 
others. This is the outcome of his manic quest, which is a 
violation both of himself and of others. The lack of self- 
knowledge and of self-consciousness, pardonable in Tolly, 
becomes, in the case of Johnny Barrett, positively suicidal, 
and Fuller's. epigraph, from Euripides 'Those whom the Gods 
would destroy, they first make mad! seems not pretentious but 
inevitable. Fuller now Passionately demystifies because he was 
once mystified himself. There is still confusion and obsession, 
but it is no longer Fuller's. The Paradox, if it is a Paradox, is 
that Fuller's work is most artistic and most complex when most 
political. With Fuller, Propaganda becomes Art! 

DAVID MORSE 
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corman 


and the art oj jilm 


Any attempt to analyse the Film, or indeed to analyse 
a filn, must of course, start from an implicit or ex- 
plicit assumption as to the nature and function of the 
cinema. We can immediately see the inadequacy of any 
theary that tells us what a film is or how it works as 
a means of communication on the basis of some sort of 
Naive behavoiuristic or physicalist reduction. Comm- 
unication, of any kind, requires an awarenes cn the 
part of the communicated to; art as communication requ- 
ires an intention on the part of the communicator. 

That is to say that the audience necessarily interpret 
the phenomena before it and, where those phenomena or- 
iginate at the hands of other human beings, those cth- 
ers must have selected whatever actual phenomena they 
transmit from a universe of possible phenomena. Thus, 
in the case of the cinema, for example, the film maker 
(one or agroup of persons) points the camera, edits the 
films, adds certain sounds and so on, in short a unique 
phenomenon by a process of selection and juxtaposition 
of common elements; the audience on the other hand,pay 
attention to this, compare that, evaluate everything, 
in short interpret and evaluate the phenomenon of the 
film by a process of selection and comparison(mental 
juxtaposition) of the common elements. Even the ability 
to perceive a film as a film is a learnt ability, the 
ability to recognise sights and sounds is an interpre-- 
tative ability,and the type of perception and recognit- 
jon are not a priori but culturally conditioned. 


The whole point of this is that the 
functions of selection, classification, comparison and 
so on,intention and interpretation, are the functions 
we lump together as the characteristics of the’ cons- 
cios mind’. Obviously. there is no such entity as the 
conscious mind, nothing we can describe as conscious—- 
ness per se-- only a certain group of phenomena, for 
we are only conscious when we are conscious of some— 
thing. Consciousness must have an object ( it is de- 
batable whether it needs a subject too-a debate which 
I will not enter here). That is, consciousness isa 
category of certain acts, rather than an attribute of 
certain individuals. Nevertheless, the naive reduction- 
ism which would dispense with consciousness and replace 
it by stimulus-response, or patterns of light and sound 
simply inducing certain neurological reactions and so 
on is of no value once we accept that there are certain 
events and human actions that we can categorize as 
‘conscious’. Undoubtedly should there be a case where 

one film, for example, is an identical copy of anather, 
the two works would be subject to different criteria 
of judgement, for no matter how trivial the latter work 
it must be seen in the light of being a copy, in other 
words, as a film it belongs to a different category of 
event open to different criteria of explanation than, 
say, an event in which one cigarette is smoked in an 
action which identically copies the smoking of another 

cigarette at another time. The different criteria 
must include a consideration of the fact that the 
identical film has already been made as this fact will 
obviously condition the making or viewing (or both) of 
the second film, but to the unwitting smoker his pre- 
decessors actions have no significance. The point is 
that the significance of an action or event is changed 
by conditions which, themselves,have no place in the 
physical explanation of the event or action -—thus it 

is that we distinguish between malingering and physical 
illness illness, for example. In this case the signif- 
icance of the action or event is not something causally 
related to the action or event — as with a film we are 
not concerned with the events that took place in front 
of the camera, nor with the process by which sound and 
pitcure are recorded, significance lies elsewhere in 


the meaning of the images, in the symbolic associat- 
ion made by us and the film-maker as individuals and 
as members of a society, socially and culturally con- 
ditioned ( the good guy wears white, the bad guy dres- 
sess in black). 


A: film is a message, a string of syntactically connect- 
ed signs, uttered with a certain intention and received 
with a certain interpretation. It is when signs can be 
handled on a symbolic level that a simple physicalist 
reduction is inadequate, for it is on this level that 
simple causal connections no longer hold, and it is 
actions on this level that we describe as conscious. 


But there is another kind of reductionism, associated 
with the fallacious thinking analysed above, that ent- 
ers the realm of film criticism precisely because of 
the complexity of film as a mediun. That is the kind 
of view--- so common in England--that analyses film 
as an extension of literature or as a sociological 
phenomenon or as a branch of photography alone. As 
we saw above a film is a unity with elements pulled 
from diverse areas, true, but nevertheless fused 
together in an unified whole. Of course, plot, story 
line and so on are involved, so too are social influ- 
ences and effects and the techniques of photography 
etc. Nevertheless, the film (excluding the documentary 
and other specialist or factual films; we should per- 
haps be talking of movies) is tle message and plot for 
example(this is true of any of the components) can only 
be viewed with any critical significance, not in and 
for itself, but in relation to the other elements - 
how they combine, how they interact, whether they en- 
hance each other and so on. A film cannot be bad in 
the cinematic sense should the plot be mundane, for 
example, or the themes disagreeable -- this is an un- 
fortunate truth: that if a film maker knows his bus- 
iness he can put over a most disagreeable or even im- 
moral point of view, he can tell an empty tale, he can 
employ the worst photography, and still his film will 
work; it will, if you like, touch something in his 
audience who can sit enrapt before it. The reverse is 
also true -- the best intentions of a bad film-maker 
will fail, not because any of the elements of his 
movie, by themselves, are inadequate, but because they 
fail to intergrate into the unity that is a sucessful 
film({ a comment on the sound track, a particualar 
chord of music associated with the wrong visual 
image can elicit a laugh instead of a tear). To ana- 
lyse films in one aspect alone is to miss the essential 
point of cinema, that it is a total intergrated exper- 
ience for the audience and that therefore the film- 
maker must work towards the integration of his (or 
indeed their) material, the sounds and pitcures that 
together make up the film. The audience can no more 
separate soundtrack from pitcure, visualimage from 
narrative, than they can consider a single frame 
(which some critics persist in doing). The essence of 
film is that it is continuous (as opposed to discreet) 
medium, it is an intergrated medium; in a word it moves 
and it moves as one. 


Roger Corman is a director who in 50 films has shown 
a developing ability to handle his material success— 
fully. Fortunately for him he has produced most of the 
films he has directed, and has been, consequently less 
prone than most to the pressures of production comp— 
anies etc. It is, therefore, reasonable to assert that 
his is the prime influence acting on the finished pro- 
duct. It is often the case that the director of a film 
works from a script that he himself has not approved, 
with actors he did not select, in a genre dictated by 
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the market and so on. In Corman’s case the works ex- — 
hibit such a remarkable consistency that, considering 
his above mentioned high degrees of artistic indep— 

endence from the commercial system, we can safely ass— 


Recently a large number of Corman films have been 
shown in Brighton. 


Among these have been MACHINE GUN KELLY(58) ,THE FALL 
OF THE HOUSE OF USHER (61) , PREMATURE BURIAL( 61) , THE 
RAVEN(62), TOMB OF LIGEA(64), THE ST. VALENTINE’ 
MASSACRE(67). Although he is best known for his series 
of horror films taken from Poe stories, that series 
only provided an interlude in Corman’s career-a re- 
vealing interlude which clarified Corman’s major 
interest and crystallised his cinematic technique. 
What must be made clear, in the light of that previous— 
ly discussed, is that it is neither adequate nor cor-— 
rect to analyse these films from the point of view 
of Poe’s storues alone. Poe obviously Plays a large 
role in these films, yet we must remember that Corman 
only uses the stories as one element in the unity of 
his films and they perform a function subservient to 
this unity. THE TOMB OF LIGEA is the last Poe based 
film that Corman made, it is the most successful of 
that period Precisely because it intergrates the ele— 
ments in the most complex and satisfactory way. This 
does not excuse us from evaluating the film with re-. 
spect to external considerations and it is indeed . 


hemisphere where a totally different attitude to death 
- We must see that the unity of Corman’s 
vision( which is the link between each of his films) 
is a unity only within a certain culture, and is, more 
over, only so successfill because of the common cult— 
ural link between Corman and his audience. The ele- 
ments of THE TOMB OF LIGER (narrative, visual comp- 
osition etc.) combine to put over the vision which 

is prior (the artist’s intention) in a series of pow- 
erful and startling images (visual and verbal) -the 
all consuming fire in the final scenes, a recurrent 
Corman motif, as the husband and the cat/Ligea stru- 
ggle for dominance is at the service of Corman’s 

major thematic unity, the fear of death.(As in the 
earlier film, THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, the fire 
image plays a dialectical role -fire, or less osten- 
tatiously, flame, is both a life giver as the source 

of warmth, and a destroyer: whilst fire is neccessary 
to life (Rowena’s in Ligea, Philip’s in Usher) it 
gains this neccessity through its power to, destroy 
life. Hence, fire, and indeed the light which stems 
from it, is a symbol for life, but as a candle flame 
burns down the candle so life leads inevitably to 
death and fire is also a symbol for for death, the 
husbands fear of light in Ligea is symbolic of his 
fear of death, and thus his fear of death is equat- 
able, on this ‘symbolic level with a fear of Life — 
herein lies Corman’s vision). The thematic unity it~ 
self is merely a component of the whole film, of Cor- 
man’s vision, which is, if you like, the moral value 
he gives to his images, the ethic he uses the film 

to put over. That’ ethic is, as 
the fear of death is‘itself a life destroying force, 
for it is no more than the fear of life itself, (Such 
is the almost painfully blatant philosophy behind 
‘THE PREMATURE BURIAL. 


It is precisely because Corman uses his material and 
his techniques to the service of this ethic that his 
films are good cinema, that they display the essential 
unity mentioned above, Moreover they are popular be- 
cause of the (culturally based) empathy between artist 
and audience. They horrify because the message is so 
horrifying;not just because the fear of death is a 
legacy of Western culture, a common base, but because 
the result of this fear is so horrifying as Corman 
relates it and because every shot, every image, is 
used to plug his message. Corman can be said to employ 
Godard’s famous dictum about the morality of camera 
movements as Godard never has done. 
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To return to a previous argument, we have noted that 
we must characterise certain activities of the artist 
and his audience as conscious. These are the activi- 
ties ‘that consist of the manipulation, interpretation 
or generally, the Processing of symbolic signs. There 
is, roughly speaking, an inputted sign,an outputted 
sign and somewhere in the middle, artist or audience. 


If we conflate the artist&§ output and the audiences 
input(ie.the cinematic image) we can consider the 
system artist — work of art -audience as a single 
entity. 

There is still an input (the original perception from 
which the film, in this case, is moulded) and an out- 
put(the final interpretation)—-both are still, of 
course, symbolic signs, or rather messages (ie.strings 
of signs). Our conflated system then is capable of 
performing conscious actions ,the actions consisting 
of the Processing of the inputted signs; the interp- 


It ts: then, only when the original perception (which 
reveals itself as, in our case, the film) is both 


structuring discussed is performed by the overriding 
vision, the ethic of that director;the common cult— 
ural base resides in his dominant theme, of which the 
ethic is merely a normative extension. 


The horror film was indeed only one treatment Corman 
has given to his theme, only one expression of his 
vision. Whilst THE WILD ANGELS and THE TRIP still re- 
tain a large element of the Gothic, THE ST, VALENTINE 
DAYS MASSACRE sees a return to Corman’s earlier 
interest in gangster films. This too is an expression 
of the vision,and,moreover it reveals how far Corman 
has progressed in his handling of the medium he works 
in. In an earlier film, MACHINE GUN KELLY, the plot 
hinges around the gangster’s patholocical fear of 
death and the visual excitement hinges around Kelly’s 
total incapacttation when faced with the symbols of 
death. Here, too, we can observe Corman’s attempts 
to integrate the disparate elements of his work, 

yet although it is the fear that eventually does 

and although the subjective expression 
of the death-life dialectic is clearly shown (the 
fear of death being accompanied by an equally strong 
fascination for it, the objective consequence of 
which isa rejection of life), Corman’s treatment 
does not fully reveal the true paradox of his pro- 
tagonist’s situation. Partly this is the fault of 
historical accuracy, but it is only in the later 
films that Corman realised the full use that could 

be made of irony. In the horror series and in 


that irony again lends support to Corman’s dialect- 
ical vision. 


Within the framework of am apparant docummatary 
MASSACRE in fact makes full use of all the techniques 
Corman has developed. That it is largely factually 

true makes it even More successful. It is hard to 


Cont. on page 12 


BOOK REVIEW 


This is the first time I have read a book of film 
criticism from cover to cover, much less reviewed one, and 
I came to the experience like a 'Pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn'. Years ago, I worked a long stint as a University 
film critic. in days fraught with battles over free passes, 
lunches missed through long press showings of BEN HUR and 
SPARTACUS. and even a charge of being unpatriotic after a 
rather snide review of one of the 'Carry On' films. I always 
saw my task as indicating the main sources of pleasure for 
my fellow-students spending their week-end pittances. These 
sources included acting, dialogue, photography and direction; 
not necessarily in that order, but certainly with an avoidance 
of over-emphasis on any one factor. These separate aspects 
should work in harmony, progressively defining an ordered 
and coherent whole (most films I saw failed to do this, but 
there were many entertaining misses). 


Judging by today's film criticism, I have just described 
an age of innocence. I knew not the Harvard ritualisation of 
Bogart nor the coming enshrinement of Laurel and Hardy. 
More than that, I was not subject to the disturbing impact of 
the auteur theory, that critical system by which one speaks 
of an 'early Hawks' or a ‘minor Ford' or 'one of Hitchcock's 
sports': that system which, as Mr. Kitses points out, 
describes 


‘the idea of personal authorship in the cinema 
and ... the concomitant responsibility to 
honour all of a director's works by a 
systematic examination in order to trace 
characteristic themes, structures and formal 
qualities' 


This theory often seeks to talk of the director as ofa 
painter or writer and herein lie obvious dangers. Like the 
painter and writer (and unlike the theatre director) the film 
director can direct the eye of the audience, can so compose 
his materials as to force a focus on the most important 
elements of structure and theme. Unlike the painter and 
writer. the film director is reliant on other creative 
members of a unit (the actor, the cameraman, the writer) 
and though he is in command he must ensure total co- 
operation if the vision enacted on film is to have thorough 
coherence. Obviously this is often what does not happen. 
Two examples spring to mind. Schlesinger's FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD was visually superb and splendidly 
acted by Alan Bates. Its dialogue was, at best, embryonic 
and it was very badly acted by Terence Stamp. It was, then, 
a very uneven film, but its uneveness was partly due to the 
mercurial nature of its source, partly due to an inadequate 
script and partly due to miscasting. Nobody, amidst all 
this, can possibly ascertain the degree of responsibility to 
be awarded to John Schlesinger. Similarly, Peter Yates' 
BULLITT had the necessary material for a Chandlerian 
view of the American city as the 'Great Wrong Place! (the 
phrase is Auden's), an area where no-one escapes the taint 
of corruption. Will future studies of the 'authorship' of 
Yates discuss the failure of the film as embedded in the 
reliance on Steve McQueen's behaviour, a reliance which 
assumes that structure and theme will somehow cohere in 
endless gigantic close-ups of that actor's lopsided and 
quixotic grin? My point is earried by criticism of this 
film concentrating on the chase ('Man, Steve did his own 
driving'). 
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I suppose all this comes down to a danger of the 
auteur theory concentrating on recurring themes and figures 
without attention to differing standards of acting or writing. 
Thus defences of MARNIE which show that the appallingly 
bogus back-drops are vital to the claustrophobic atmosphere 
of the film; thus the cult of Jerry Lewis as both performer 
and director, ignoring the fact that some of his funniest 
moments occur when someone else is directing him (i.e. in 
Frank Tashlin's THE DISORDERLY ORDERLY). The auteur 
theory has too tenuous a connection with value judgments on 
a given individual work. Literary criticism can be likewise 
affected. A recent study of Poe showed, with some brilliance, 
the coherence of his oeuvre, but only at the cost of refusing 
to distinguish in value between those works where Poe's dark 
imagination took fire and those neatly cut out to fill magazine 
spaces. 


Mr. Kitses, a very intelligent and knowledgeable film 
critic, avoids the worst pitfalls of this theory by committing 
himself to a discussion of the director in one genre, the 
Western. This allows him to talk meaningfully of the relation 
of this genre to the American imagination. There are some 
losses (he cannot discuss one of Mann's very best films, 
MEN IN WAR) but the concentration on genre gives his book 
a genuine 'line' in that the comparisons within a director's 
work are governed not by impossible yokings across dis- 
parate materials but by obvious growths of form and subject 
matter, Thus his critiques are full of ideas which illuminate 
several films at once. Speaking of the central figures in 
Mann's Westerns, he remarks: 


‘In general, hero and villain are extreme men, 
the villain is a more or less unbalanced version 
of the hero, and the action of the film is a 
cancelling out, a neutralising movement towards 
moderation, compromise and control’; 


and, speaking of Boetticher's arena: 


'Boetticher's West is quite simply the world, a 
philosophical ground over which his pilgrims 
move to be confronted with existential choices 
wholly abstracted from social contexts' 


I have no doubt that when I see these films again remarks 
such as these will serve as fruitful guides. 


Still, Mr. Kitses, despite his stricture that 


‘Rather than dogma, the grounds (for 
judgment) must be quality' 


is forced to concentrate on the thing treated, rather than the 
treatment. If a film seems to involve an expansion of a 
director's previous views, it must be praised. So Mann's 
THE LAST FRONTIER is called 'very attractive' despite 
wooden acting from Guy Madison and Robert Preston, 
frequently impossible dialogue, an uncertain, occasionally 
hysterical performance from Mature, and an ending worthy 
of LAUGH-IN. Anxious to stress the ambiguity of the 
Boetticher heroine, Mr. Kitses asserts that '... it is Karen 
Steele who is Boetticher's definitive heroine, at once a good- 
natured warm companion and a hard sexual object'. Karen 
Steele appeared in three of Boetticher's Westerns and gave 
the same, monotonous performance in each. Surely 

Mr. Kitses is here committing himself entirely to develop- 
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THE ESSENTIAL 
WELLMAN | 
______ WELLMAN 


The parting of the Red Sea and train-crashes in the 
work of Cecil B. de Mille are the logical culmination in the 
cinema of the spectacular theatrical naturalism of David 
But not his only heir: 
the roots of William A. Wellman also, are Partly in the 
American Naturalist theatre of the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth century. His extensive use of studio sets, his 


His Naturalist origins (one must stress that it is 


Naturalism in the cinema (where it becomes artificiality) a 
foolish contradiction in terms? Or, is it merely a sign of 
lack of confidence in the newer medium? 


: development is a continuous 
theme, as well as a characteristic, of his films - one would 
expect him to give the cinema the full benefits of the 
theatrical tradition from which it grew and took much of its 
character. This applies to Ford, too, and like Wellman, 
Ford once earned widespread acclaim for stressing the 
nearness of the cinema to drama and literature: those who 


tinue to be disappointed in much of Ford and most of 
Wellman for exactly the same reasons. The cinema, it is 
commonly assumed, should supercede merely theatrical 
Naturalism but the American cinema is outstandingly 'a 
cinema of form and artifice' (Alan Lovell) ‘and Wellman, 
like most American directors, does not spend time on 
indicating the psychological depths of his characters, who 


especially in lighting, 
complete control of the terrain (because he has built it) . 
never results however in aestheticism or pretentious com- 
position. The important result is the feeling of heightened 
awareness of the characters involved: the environment is 
entirely controlled and kept in its place - it cannot distract 
us from the interplay of the people. We become aware of 
the physical limitations of the set - the isolation is palpable. 
This 'heightened awareness! also conveys a feeling of 
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essentiality, the summation of the characteristics of many 
times and places, Wellman determinedly refuses to give a 
"special' character to Places, Equally, decor is not indivi- 
dualised beyond the barest requirements of realism. Ih 
this, Wellman is the absolute opposite of Walsh, who often 
accumulates detail with immense care. But the essential 
point is this: far from being a betrayer of the cinema - a 
faker - Wellman uses the resources of the cinema as 
radically and intelligently as do Griffith, Fuller and 
Hitchcock. Though Wellman shares much with Ford, he is 
perhaps nearest to Hawks (his exact contemporary) who also 
reduces the concept of 'place' to nothing, and shares 
Wellman's sense of isolation. Neither is much interested in 
the sustenance to be obtained from the idea of tradition, 
national or otherwise; man is thrown back upon himself, 
But Wellman even ignores the Hawksian ethic of professiona- 
lism. 


Wellman's career as a director began in 1923, the 
year of Stroheim's GREED. In this film, Stroheim took the 
Naturalism of the novel and transferred it to the cinema, a 
Procedure which can be seen to be logical and easily justi- 
fiable (in retrospect; many were horrified, at the time). 
Wellman's insistence on theatrical artificiality of setting 
leads by a different more direct route to the Same end: a 
general statement. Stroheim stresses the particularity of a 
background and a period; Wellman to a considerable extent, 
removes particularity, while retaining a necessary frame- 
work of background and period. Both have a penchant for 
symbolism: Stroheim's symbols tend to be objects, Wellman's 
tend to be entire situations. It is Wellman, (paradoxically? ) 
who seems the more deeply-rooted in the cinema, with its 
almost inevitable stress on simplification, and more typical 
of it; in addition, the influence of Wellman on younger 
directors (Mann, Boetticher, Fuller, de Toth, Douglas) is 
the more extensive. Stroheim's extreme difficulty in sub- 
mitting to the essential disciplines of commercial cinema 
makes him stick out like a gold tooth: unlike Wellman, he 
could not succeed in the artist's first duty, that of survival, 


Each stresses the potential degradation of human 
beings, but in Stroheim it seems inevitable, the primary 
characteristic of being human: Wellman always ' places' 
such degradation by the complementary presence of a more 
humane ability to avoid it. The typical Wellman hero is the 
man who cuts himself loose; he stands apart; he is a sur- 
vivor of the holocaust. I suppose (and LAFAYETTE 
ESCADRILLE supports the supposition) that there is a 
memory of the First World War in this latter aspect; again 
and again there is the accidental survival of one man, or of 
a few men, while the Majority, in an equally random fashion, 
die. This is not seen as a cycle (as it is, apparently, in 
Hawks' war films THE DAWN PATROL and the 1936 ROAD 
TO GLORY) but as a process, closely connected with the 
individuals' maturation: they learn from the Process - in 
Particular, they have an increased sense of the worth of 
individuals, notably themselves, 
educated, put-upon, 
rudimentary moral sense, based on self-respect; their 
determination suggests that the maintenance of integrity and 
moral dignity requires concentration and fixity of purpose if 
it is not to be fatally compromised. This leads not to selfish- 
ness, but rather to rueful scepticism and sometimes belli- 


Wellman hero is prepared to be a leader; usually he is very 
competent but extremely hard on the waverers; he is always 
graceless. Wellman belongs firmly in the tradition of con- 
tempt for majority-rule; in the same way as, e.g. Anthony 
Mann, he stresses the need of an example for people to 
follow, to help them realise that their own individual exis- 
tence and integrity are constantly threatened. The situations 
depicted by Wellman are unstable: he finds that democracy 
in these conditions is open to fascist manipulation. In the 
face of a malevolent and ignorant majority, the good man 
can only stand by. (Although I have drawn these conclusions 
from the films themselves, it seems to be worth stressing 
that art is neither political theory nor propaganda. ) 


Wellman is one of those artists who - sustained by a 
popular medium - have stood out against the dominant 
artistic tendencies of the century: there is from the period 
of Naturalism proper onwards, a tendency towards a view of 
human beings as helpless in the face of environment, 
heredity, economic background, their own unconscious 
minds. destiny and so on. There is a complementary view 
of men as base and incorrigible, which is, of course deeply 
conservative (the British cinema is full of it). The central 
part played by the cinema in Expressionism resulted from 
its natural leaning towards symbolism and its ability to 
convey subjective experience: subjectivity represents the 
main stream of modern art. Wellman has approached 
Expressionism (in a very general sense) because of his 
frequent use of whole situations as symbolic of the state of 
mind of his characters (naturalism and expressionsim are 
closely related, cf. Eugene O'Neill), but (a) Wellman's 
symbols are firmly grounded in realism and plot; (b) his 
detachment and control are never in doubt - we are allowed, 
often forced, to stand back and judge; (c) his use of sym- 
pbolism can in any case be most simply understood in 
relation to perfectly traditional dramatic devices. 


Wellman often uses episodic narrative structures: 
the great precedent for this is THE BIRTH OF A NATION. 
Like Wellman, Griffith uses a method which might be 
expected to give an impression of fragmentation but which 
can also be used to convey a sense of continuity and 
process. The latter aim is achieved not by a levelling- 
down of experience, but by choosing the meaningful 
incident. or what may appear to be a temps mort but which 
alludes backwards and forwards to a whole period in a 
character's life. 


There is one scene in particular in THE BIRTH OF 
A NATION which looks forward to Wellman: I refer to the 
scene of Ben Cameron's return home after being in 
hospital and especially to the shot in which his mother, 
unseen, embraces him. The verticles of the doorway 
which mask off the mother make the composition austere 
and rigorous, yet the emotional content, as we know, is 
extreme, and the meaning of the shot is complex and 
many-layered. Restraint, austerity, emotionalism in 
check, delicacy: these are among the characteristics of 
Griffith, as of Wellman (in spite of his violence). The 
look of the shot, the boldness of the masking-device, the 
apparent lack of content, the actual richness, all anticipate 
Wellman. Griffith's resonant use in this scene of the con- 
cept of ‘home’ is foreign to Wellman however (though not to 
Ford) - when we see a Wellman hero at home it is to under- 
stand the reasons why he must leave: there are, for 
instance, many brutal fathers and brutal father-figures in 
his work. For reasons connected with this the family, the 
nation and even all established civilisation are seen as 
restrictive or punishing, fit only to be escaped from. The 
other side of this coin is the stress on the individual living 
in an existential void (desert, sea, sky, night, and fog are 
dominant images); he is subjected, along with his fellows 
to great hardship and to the threat of random death, but is 


eventually able to come to terms with this kind of life, con- 
tent to take his chances with the rest, and - if he survives - 
to be proud of it. An accurate understanding of one's own 
worth is the hallmark of maturity for Wellman; from it 
flows the ability to respect others' humanity, and this 
respect is expressed in the willingness to provide an 
example.’ It isa characteristic of Wellman's genuine 
leaders that they act totally without flourishes and without 
rhetoric; they perceive the essential nature of the task and 
refuse to be sidetracked. Yet most of Wellman's heroes are 
acted upon rather than acting; their ability to endure the test 
(a recurring situation is that of siege) and walk away at the 
end of it is the mark of their heroism. 


a 


I have not for reasons of space referred to individual 
films in this article and have kept my comments as general 
as possible but it might be of interest that I have based my 
conclusions on these films:- 


BEGGARS OF LIFE (1928); PUBLIC ENEMY (1931): 
BEAUGESTE (1939); THE GREAT MAN'S LADY (1942); 
THE OX-BOW INCIDENT (1943); YELLOW SKY (1948): 
BATTLEGROUND (1949); WESTWARD THE WOMEN (1951); 
BLOOD ALLEY (1955): DARBY'S RANGERS (1957); 
LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE (1958) 


Finally, although it should be apparent that I like 
Wellman, I offer these remarks as description, not as 
evaluation. They are also tentative: Wellman made seventy- 
six films. 


JOHN M. SMITH 


i 
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ment of theme in the Ranown cycle and ignoring the view of 
an audience which might see a one-dimensional performance 
as just that, so detracting from their awareness of theme. 
Indeed, the attention paid to Boetticher is excessive. His 
Westerns were interesting but too carefully circumscribed. 
Surely we must pay more attention to a director whose vision 
and techniques are constantly expanding (i.e. Ford or 
Peckinpah) than to one who settles for refinement within 
clearly-defined limits. 


I'm carping too much. Mr. Kitses' book is a 
valuable addition to an already impressive series. The lay- 
out is sound, the photograph's well-chosen and the text well- 
written. Moments of perception tend to have implications far 
wider than their immediate context: 


‘Mann's cinema has often been seen as a 
notoriously violent one: it is therefore odd 
how little, relatively speaking, violent 
action there is. The secret, as all the old 
Hollywood veterans seem to know (see 
PSYCHO or RIO BRAVO), is to allow the 
whole to be coloured by one or two parts' 


and the entire section on Peckinpah is brilliant. More than 
that, Mr. Kitses communicates his feeling for the medium 

so well. He makes me want to see films I have so far missed, 
such as A TIME FOR DYING and THE WILD BUNCH. He 
writes with care and, above all, with love. 


JOHN S. WHITLEY 
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